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PRAYER 


THE STUDENTS in my Sunday school kindergarten class were typical 
“Young America” children, curious to know about Jesus and the good 
way of life, and just as anxious to tell me all about their own private 
lives: “My daddy got me new roller skates!” “Lookit, I lost a tooth!” 

All, that is, except Johnny, a dark-haired, dark-eyed boy. He always 
sat quietly, almost solemnly, as he listened to the animated chatter of 
his classmates. When I would try to draw him out, he would only mur- 
mur “Yes” or “No” to my questions, his eyes protesting the intrusion. 

One Sunday I told the youngsters to pray to their Lord Jesus for 
something they wanted especially and if He felt it was right for them, 
He would answer their prayers. The children immediately folded their 
hands and began to think what they would pray for. 

I was profoundly touched as I watched Johnny. His hands were 
clenched together, his head was bowed, his eyes tightly closed as silent 
tears slipped down his cheeks. 

“Please, my Jesus,” I heard him fervently whisper, “bring my daddy 
back to me. I want him bad.” 

I walked over to Johnny and sat beside him, murmuring to myself, 
“Dear God, help me to help him.” 

“Johnny,” I said softly, “I didn’t know you had no aadag But re- 
member, you still have God. He is father to all of us, you know. He 
loves you especially because you have no father here; you are His son 
now and He will take care of you. He loves you very much.” 

Johnny listened, wiping the tears from his cheeks with his chubby 
hands, while I continued talking. 

Now, months later, Johnny is my best student, and is adjusted to 
life, thanks to his heavenly Father. —MerTA Bro 
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eople began to pray 

The disheartening news from Korea 
ilso sent people to their knees in prayer. 

Pastor Morris Butler Book set up a 
yrogram of daily worship for the citizens 
xf Inglewood, California. Every day at 
100n, chimes will sound out from the 
ower of his First Christian church to 
irge people to stop work and pray for 
heir nation. Pastor Book termed his 
yrayer effort “a vital step for a spiritual 
earmament in the face of the Korean 
var and threat of a third world war.” 

Even President Harry S. Truman met 
vith the desire of some men to pray. On 
“riday, July 14, thin and intense Evan- 
relist Billy Graham strode into the Pres- 
dent’s office to ask for a national day of 
rayer. 

“I urged him to call in leaders of all 
aiths to plan such a day,” said Dr. Gra- 
1am, “for unless we turn to God we can- 
1ot be victorious.” “The wickedness and 
ins of this country could bring about our 
lefeat at this time.” 

Then, while President Truman bowed 
1is head; Billy Graham asked God to give 
he President “wisdom, strength, and 
ourage for these critical days,” to grant 
‘victory to our armed forces.” 


toving Ambassador 

Members of the World Council of 
Shurches and the International Mission- 
iry Council wanted a “roving ambassa- 
lor” for Protestant churches in the Far 
jast. They asked members from Asia to 
\ominate someone for the post. 

Few were surprised when the unani- 
nous nomination was Philadelphia Semi- 
ary trained Dr. Rajah B. Manikam, 
xecutive secretary of the National Chris- 
ian Council of India and Pakistan. 

At this post, Dr. Manikam would spend 
rom six months to a year in the various 
7ar Eastern countries, serving as a pastor- 
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Dr. RAJAH MANIKAM 
East Asia needed him 


at-large and promoting greater under- 
standing between Eastern and Western 
Protestants, 

Duties would include: 1) regular visi- 
tation among Far Eastern churches; 2) 
promoting mutual knowledge and under- 
standing in Far Eastern nations; 3) 
assisting in the developing of leadership 
and materials; 4) interpreting the ecu- 
menical movement of the World Council 
of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council; 5) report regularly to 
both WCC and IMC; and 6) serve both 
WCC and IMC as liaison. 

During his seminary days the new 
ambassador was a member of Emmanuel 
Church, Pottstown, Pa. 


The faith of the World Council 


In answer to many outside slurs and 
more questionable name-calling, the 
World Council of Churches hastened last 
week to state its true belief. 

“The World Council of Churches. . . 
is a fellowship, not a super church,” said 
a spokesman for the Council’s Central 
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Chatting informally during recent WCC Central Committee sessions in Toronto are: (left to right | 
Anglican Bishop George K. A. Bell, chairman of Central Committee; Archbishop Strenopouli® 
Germanos, Thyateira; Dr. John R. Mott, honorary WCC president; Dr. Marc Boegner, president o 
the French Protestant Federation; and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. The latter two and Archbishoy: 


Germanos are presidents of the World Council of Churches. 


Committee in Toronto. Delegates agreed 
that membership in the Council is based 
upon the doctrine “that Christ is the 
Divine Head of the Body . and that 
the Church of Christ is one.” 

“Every one of the churches retains its 
own doctrine, government, ministry, and 
forms of worship,” a spokesman. said. 
Membership in the Council implies that 
churches “recognize their solidarity with 
each other, render assistance to each other 
in case of need, and refrain from such 
actions as are incompatible with brotherly 
relationships.” 

But the World Council of Churches did 
not have to defend itself to keep on grow- 
ing. Four church bodies from Asia and 
South America were accepted into Coun- 
cil membership by the Committee. 

The four new churches: the Federation 


the Board of Pensions and Relief th) 


RNS Photos 


of Synods of Lutheran Churches in Bra 
zil, the Church of Central Java, the Meth 
odist Church of Ceylon, and the Syno» 
of the Evangelical Church of North Irar 
These bodies represented nearly 500,00) 
Christians outside North America. 


Family Protection Plan 
Good news (providing a death benef 
plan can be called good news) came fror 


week. 

Ready for action of the United Ly 
theran Church at the Des Moines convey 
tion this fall was a “family protectic 
plan” for all active members of the Cox 
tributory Pension Plan. 

For participating pastors, the dea 
benefit will be $3,000 at age 60 or unde 
$2,000 for pastors dying at ages 
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rough 65; $1,000 for pastors whose 
eath occurs between ages 66 and 70. 
Death benefits at age 71 and over are 
500. 

The plan, if approved at Des Moines, 
vill be initiated only when at least 75 
»er cent of the eligible active members of 
he Contributory Pension Plan agree to 
yarticipate. The “premium” will be paid 
‘nnually or semi-annually in advance and 
vill cost members $36 a year on the 
innual rate, $19.00 each for the six- 
onth-payment plan. 

The constitution for the proposal plan 
ind a certificate of membership was being 
nailed to all active eligible ULC pastors 
ast week. Approval of the plan at Des 
Moines was expected in light of the de- 
mand for such a plan, especially on the 
art of younger pastors. 


Catholic lawyers prepare case 

The Philippine tax collector wanted to 
ind out whether the University of Santo 
Tomas, in Manila, was making money. 
3ut Roman Catholic teachers in the uni- 
versity were not willing to open their 
s00ks.. They complained to President 
3Ipidio Quirino that Philippine law ex- 
smpted them from taxation. 

President Quirino replied that Philip- 
Sine law does exempt schools from taxa- 
ion, but only those schools which do not 
sive profits to private parties. 

So, for the first time in its centuries of 
listory, the University of Santo Tomas 
night have to bare its records to the 
surious eye of the government. The only 
ther choice was to take the case to court. 

Santo Tomas University has instructed 
ts lawyers to fight to keep the university 
tom being taxed. 

President Quirino, to settle the matter 
mce and for all, urged the Catholic 
school to take its cause to the courts as 
soon as possible. 
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trouble at the border 

Eyery member of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
thinks he is a pastor, exempt from mili- 
tary service. Every member also is a 
pacifist, insisting that war is evil. 

The Immigration Service was worried 
about this attitude when nearly 10,000 
foreign delegates wanted to enter America 
to attend a mass convention of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses in New York. The Attorney 
General is under orders to exclude aliens 
he “knows or has reason to believe seek 
entry into the United States for the pur- 
pose of engaging in acts which will en- 
danger the public safety of the United 
States.” 

Four incoming delegates were detained 
at Ellis Island. More would doubtless be 
questioned. Milton G. Henschel, a direc- 
tor of the Watch Towe-: Bible and Tract 
Society, charged that many delegates were 
being turned back at the Canadian border, 
and therefore would not be able to attend 
the convention. 

“There will be no demonstration of 
any sort during the convention here,” Mr. 
Henschel defended. “It will be concerned 
solely with religion, and the Bible and 
with the affairs of our church.” 


Practical improvement 

Even a fractured hip will not keep Mrs. 
A. A. Steen from attending services. 

Mrs. Steen, who lives in Garden City, 
Kansas, is giving $10,000 to her congre- 
gation to build an elevator. She found it 
impossible, after a recent accident, to 
walk the flight of stairs to her church 
sanctuary. There were other members of 
the Methodist congregation in the same 
plight. 

The new elevator will be installed in 
an inconspicuous corner in the rear of 
the church. Some stricken members have 
already promised to attend services as 
soon as installation is complete. 
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NEw CHURCH FOR DARMSTADT : 
Lutherans of America are helping build 50 Notkirchen (“need churches”) for German 
whose places of worship were lost in the war. This one for St. Matthew’s congregatio: 
in Darmstadt was dedicated before the tower had been built. Pastor Martin O. Dietric’ 


of Philadelphia was the preacher 


Niemoeller hopeful : 

Will Communism kill the Church in 
Germany? Pastor Martin Niemoeller, 
president of the Evangelical Church in 
Hessen and Nassau, believes the Church 
will live through persecution. 

The German theologian, lecturing at 
New York City’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary last week, cited 20 million Prot- 
estants and two million Roman Catholics 
in the eastern zone of Germany as a “‘test- 
ing ground” for Communism’s de-Chris- 
tianizing process. Europe will not become 
un-Christian unless large church segments 
split off from the main body of Christen- 
dom, Dr. Niemoeller declared. 

Concerning church-state relations, the 
speaker was hopeful. “German churches,” 
Pastor Niemoeller said, “are less under 
state control than any in Europe.” The 
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“gradual separation of church and stat) 
in Germany has been going on withov 
conflict, and by mutual agreement an 
consent.” 


Christian witness in Denver 

Lutherans who think that their chure: 
is losing its youth should have attende: 
the Walther League rally in Denver, Co! 
orado. early last month. 

Over 2,000 Missouri Synod young pew 
ple flowed into the city to plan a drive fe/ 
100,000 new members, and to expre: 
their wish to support the life of the L» 
theran Church in America. “We new 
voices in places where decisions ay 
made,” former Congressman John 
Boehne told the leaguers. “Only then a 
we ... witnessing to the power of Ge 
in human society.” : 
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INTERIOR OF NEw CHURCH 
Great simplicity and lots of light 


Davis House closed 
For 10 years, Quakers have welcomed 
young people of all nations and color into 
|) Davis House in Washington, D. C. Res- 
jidents have not had to pay bills. When 
and if they were able to help support the 
home, they paid of their own accord. 
But neighbors haven’t liked seeing dif- 
J ferent races living in the same building. 
When they complained recently, zoning 
authorities told the American Friends 
Service Committee to shut Davis House. 


jhood of family homes. 
4 Last year, zoning authorities shut down 
The House on Cedar Street (a charitable 


in Washington open to inter-racial re- 
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ligious youth groups: Inspiration House, 
operated by a Negro professional women’s 
group. 


Clergymen serve in hospitals 

Minnesota’s Governor Luther W. 
Youngdahl feels that patients in the state’s 
mental hospitals need constant spiritual 
care as well as physical. 


Seven clergymen have already been ~ 


designated to serve as full-time resident 
chaplains in the state’s nine mental institu- 
tions. The Lutheran governor intends to 
appoint 11 more ministers (two to each 
institution) to fill the growing need for 
religious aid to the mentally ill. 

The number of chaplains chosen from 
different religious faiths will be deter- 
mined by the church loyalties of the 
patients themselves. A recent survey re- 
vealed that one-third of Minnesota’s 
mentally ill are Lutherans. 


World News Notes 


Russia will sell 


RussIA DOES change her mind. 1) For 
some years she has hoarded grain and de- 
pleted the stocks of her satellite states to 
enlarge her holdings. Now she is pressing 
hard to sell grain to western Europe, re- 
alizing that the limit of high grain prices 
has been reached. However, Europe 
promises to have her own bumper crop. 

2) After her manipulations with the 
ruble, and the gesture of a gold backing 
for it, she is now showing a willingness 
to accept European currency in payment 
for the grain. That is a tribute to grow- 
ing stabilization, indicating that Russia 
sees little chance for further devaluation. 

3) Conditions for recovery and ex- 
pansion in the world, particularly in in- 
dustrial nations, indicates to her that in- 
creased production of machinery will re- 
duce prices. So Russia is holding back 
in her eagerness for firm orders for these 
commodities. Behind these changes is 
the acknowledgment that her guess of a 
progressive economic collapse was a mis- 
taken one... 


Dutch adopt refugees 

PEACE THROUGH sympathy has an at- 
tractive illustration in the action of 25 
- Dutch schoolboys. A lecture, based on a 
UNESCO pamphlet, called “Schoolbell in 
the Wilderness,” roused their interest and 
they decided to do something with it. 

They chose some Arab refugee chil- 
dren. Their first project was to collect 
3,000 notebooks and pencils, chalk, cray- 
ons, pens, drawing paper and a schoolbell. 
Enclosed in their parcel was a scrapbook 
of clippings which were intended to give 
the Arab children an insight into the ways 
of life within Holland. 

Now the boys want to adopt the ref- 
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unless war can restore it. , 


ugee school which received their parcel, 
and they intend to build up a corre- 
spondence with the Arab children, and 
send other parcels as they learn what may 
be needed. 


Propaganda 

ApvocaTEs of a stepped-up VOICE OF 
AMERICA should study the Russian 
scheme of domestic news distribution. Its 
prime object is to unify the thinking and 
doctrinal correctness of Russian subjects. 
Thus Tass News Service transmits for 
hours on end Pravda’s and- provincial 
press editorials and articles to present 
comprehensively what the Kremlin wants 
the people to believe, accept and act upon. 

This broadcast daily reaches over 200 
million listeners and readers in 20 differ- 
ent languages with material to influence 
and indoctrinate them with the same texts, 
slogans and formulas. This is done at a 
slow rate of speed to impress the hearers. 

A studied comparison of several years 
presents a curious change of view. Two 
years ago Soviet life seemed based on a 
firm belief in continued peace. It was a 
time for long-range plans for irrigation 
projects, reforestation, topographical 
changes that would take decades to com- 
plete. The long-range view has now dis- 
appeared to give place to intensive pro- 


-duction along all lines, this to be coupled 


with severe measures of conservation ir 
the consumption of fuels, metals, ever 
food itself. No saving is too small to be 
neglected. 

For nearly two years a “Departmen 
of Conservancy” has been operating te 
sell this idea. This effort is overshadowee 
by one thing—a nervous peace propa 
ganda that grows ever more hectic. The 
papers are filled with daily reports oy 
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peace congresses, peace resolutions and 
demonstrations everywhere in the world. 
Russian listeners are thereby assured the 
world wants peace, except in Anglo- 
American “warmongering” states and 
their stooges in the Atlantic Pact. 


Too many Egyptians 

EGypT IS RECEIVING UN help in the 
adjustment of a growing social problem. 
Henning Frus, an expert adviser on social 
problems, on loan from the Danish Min- 
istry of Social Affairs to the UN, is in 
turn being loaned to Egypt to straighten 
out a problem that involves over 20 mil- 
lion of the Egyptian fellahin. 

The problem results from Egypt’s over- 
whelmingly large agricultural population. 
Their living standard is very low, and 
there is no outlet for this rapidly increas- 
ing group because there is next to no in- 
dustrial development to absorb the sur- 
plus population on the land. Expert 
Frus’s desire is to balance more evenly 
the proportion between the population 
and industrial production development 
which Egypt sorely needs. 

It is also a part of his hope and plan to 
seek a similar application to the social 
security of other Middle East countries 
with like problems. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Reports 


New Detut. The first comprehensive 
social insurance program of its kind in 
all Asia is being inaugurated in India. 
The government’s health insurance plan 
is being introduced here this July. It is 
scheduled to start in the Punjab in Octo- 
ber, and in Bombay and Ahmedabad by 
next spring. 

The system, which will apply in the 
first instance to more than 2,000,000 
workers, includes medical care and treat- 
ment, sickness and maternity benefits, 
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and pensions to dependents of workers 
killed in industry. The central and state 
governments, employers and employees, 
participate in the program. 


STANLEYVILLE, BELGIAN Conco. New 
state subsidies for their educational work 
have put pressure on Protestant missions 
here to bring buildings, equipment and 
native teaching staffs up to requirements. 

The grants result from decisions of the 
Colonial Government of Belgium, which 
is largely a Catholic country, to recognize 
the Protestant educational work on the 
same basis as Roman Catholic missions 
have been since the Congo was founded. 

The new system means increased pay 
for teachers in central schools, and this 
naturally disturbs the large majority 
whose work cannot come within range 
of the state recognition for many years. 

Some missions feel the unsettlement 
and the detriment to direct evangelism are 
so great that they prefer to refuse the aid. 
But against this view it is urged that non- 
participation will cut Protestant youth off 
from equal sharing in the rapidly develop- 
ing economic prosperity of the country. 
The eagerness of native youth for educa- 
tion is unabated. 

TurKEY. A group of 70 export-import 
merchants in Izmir are to visit Israel, in 
order to promote further trade both ways 
between the two countries. Later, a recip- 
rocal visit will be made to Turkey by an 
Israeli trade mission. 


UNITED STATES. Rotary International, 
a world-wide body with offices at Chi- 
cago, has announced that 85 international 
scholarships will be awarded during 1950- 
51 to outstanding graduate students from 
25 countries. In whatever land the schol- 
arship winners study, they will be shep- 
herded by members of Rotary and their 
families. There are more than 7,000 
Rotary clubs in 83 countries. 


Washington 


CasT INTO SHADOW by the crisis in 
Korea is the 10-point program for peace 
proposed by Trygve Lie, secretary-general 
of the United Nations, before the attack 
on South Korea. Visiting the heads. of 
state of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, he presented to each 
of them a memorandum which, in other 
circumstances, might have been historic. 

If Russia should permit the Korean 
problem to be settled without precipitat- 
ing a third World War, Lie’s proposals 
might still become the basis of a last des- 
perate attempt at world peace. 


THE UN EXECUTIVE held as axiomatic 
the thesis that peace is possible, provided 
each of the great powers is willing to enter 
into honest discussion of the issues which 
create tension. He proposed: 

1. Top-level negotiation through Se- 
curity Council. Periodic meetings of the 
Security Council, attended by heads of 
state or foreign ministers, are provided 
for in the UN charter. Such meetings 
would keep the door open for continuing 
discussion of tension points, without the 
fanfare of a special big-power conference. 

2. International control of 
energy. Discussions should be resumed, 
with both sides willing to re-think the 
problems involved. An international con- 
ference of scientists, sponsored by UN, 
might produce a reservoir of new ideas. 

3. Regulation of weapons of mass de- 


atomic 


struction and conventional armaments. 
Complete failure up to now should be a 
spur to renewed negotiation. Disarma- 
ment depends on mutual confidence. 

4. UN police force. Some sort of in- 
ternational military contingent should be 
made available to stop localized out- 
breaks threatening international peace. 
Mere existence of such a force would en- 
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‘Convention, greater use of the Interna 


ie 


TRYGVE LIE'S PEACE PLAN 3 


hance the ability of the Security Council — 
to bring about peaceful settlements. | 

5. Universality of membership. The 
14 nations now awaiting membership 
should be admitted, as well as other coun- 
tries applying in the future. Germany 
and Japan should be accepted as mem- 
bers on conclusion of their peace treaties. 

6. Technical assistance for economic 
development. An_ international “Point ~ 


_ Four” program of aid to underdeveloped 


areas should be carried on through the 
UN and its specialized agencies. Pro- 
grams should be planned on the basis of 
equality rather than charity. 

7. Use of UN specialized agencies. The 
long-range programs of these agencies 
are designed to reduce the economic and- 
social causes of war. One immediate step - 
should be ratification of the charter of the’ 
International Trade Organization. 

8. Observance of human rights and 
freedoms. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights will be one of the great. 
documents of history. It needs to be im- 
plemented by a Covenant and by volun- 
tary observance of fundamental freedoms 
in each country. 

9. Advancement of dependent peoples.. 
The rise of colonial nations to a status of 
equality should be in a universal frame- 
work. The. best chance of keeping the 
transition peaceful and constructive is by 
using UN guidance and help. 

10. Development of international law 
Under the aegis of the UN, steps shoulc 
be taken toward enforceable law for « 
universal world society. Among the firs’ 
steps might be ratification of the Genocid« 


tional Court of Justice, codification o 
existing international law. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Canadian Affairs 


Many TOURISTS are disappointed when 
they don’t get a chance to see “a real, live 
Indian” with feathers waving and toma- 
hawk ready for a scalping. As a matter 
of fact, probably few of the 133,000 In- 
dians now in Canada have any of the 
regalia which made their forefathers a 
symbol of savage warfare. 

Truth of the matter is, the Indian is 
rapidly adopting the ways of the white 
man, and in process of transition is giving 
the government some problems. 

After Confederation the administration 
of Indian affairs, which had been under 
the management of the several provinces, 
came under control of the Dominion. The 
Indian Act of 1876 and 1880 has been, 
until now, the basis of administration. 

Seventy years is a long time for an act 
of this sort to be in effect, even with some 
amendments. For the past several ses- 
sions, therefore, parliament has wrestled 
with the problem of the Red Man. 


PART OF THE PROBLEM is education. 
Missionaries, coming over with the first 
settlers, had as one of their aims the evan- 
¥ gelization and education of the Indian. 
Many of the schools which they estab- 
‘} lished are still in operation—usually un- 
der Roman Catholic, Anglican, or United 
‘Church auspices. Unfortunately, the 
churches with their limited means (even 
yj} When these were supplemented by goy- 
ernment grants) could not offer the 
| standard of education .given in the public 
schools. At present 9,000 of the 21,000 
§ school children are in residential schools 
staffed and operated by churches. 

The sooner a complete changeover is 
made, the better, is the opinion even of 
some churchmen, one of whom called the 
present system “ruinous.” “They can’t 
afford qualified teachers. When they get 
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a minister who can’t hold a church, they 
make him principal of an Indian school.” 

The fact that the churches want to hold 
on to what influence they have over the 
Indians through their schools is one rea- 
son why government is meeting opposi- 
tion in its attempts to reform of the old 
Indian Act. 


Most INpIANs still live on the more 
than 2,000 reservations scattered over the 
country. Some of these are large areas 
of farm or bushland, others are small bits 
of poor land or slum areas. 

Indians, habitually resident on a reserve 
or in receipt of annuities from the gov- 
ernment under treaties entered into many 
years earlier are not allowed to vote in 
national or provincial elections. As for 
local government, the Indians are usually 
grouped in “bands.” Elections are held 
for “chiefs” and “councilors,” much as 
a town would elect a mayor and alder- 
men. Such local self-government is re- 
stricted to bands considered fit for it. 

The Indian Act as it stands provides for 
the enfranchisement of Indians. When 
an Indian is enfranchised, he ceases to be 
an Indian under the law and acquires the 
full right and responsibilties of Canadian 
citizenship. “Great discretion” is exer- 
cised by the government, however, in the 
granting of the right to vote to the Indian 
—too great, some people are saying. 

On the other hand, many Indians pre- 
fer their present status. They can stay 
on the reservation for life, draw their 
government payment plus family allow- 
ances, if any, and be relatively secure. It 
means a rather low standard of living, 
but it also means they don’t have to work 
unless they want a little extra money. A 
lot of white men would be satisfied with 
that kind of existence. -NORMAN BERNER 
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Increased pressure on Christian churches in Hungary was promised in important address 


made by leading Communist at a.party meeting recently. This is a translation of an 


article that was published in the Lutheran paper, Uj Harangszo 


More Trouble Promised 


Communist leader in Hungary warns against religion 


THE SPEECH of Cabinet Minister Joseph 
Revai, made at the meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Workers 
Party [Communist], is extremely impor- 
tant as to the status of Hungarian Chris- 
tianity in the postwar period. Weight is 
given to it by occasion of its delivery: 
the most important announcements as to 
the fate of the Party and the country are 
usually made at the meetings of the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The speech becomes even more impor- 
tant because of its highly interesting con- 
tent. According to this declaration, the 
relation of the Hungarian Workers Party 
and the People’s Democracy to Hunga- 
rian Christianity seems to be approaching 
a very significant change. The speech 
contains important pronouncements as to 
the status of the holy orders, the teaching 
of religion, the Protestant churches, 
and church membership of Party mem- 
bers. Parts of this important speech are 
quoted: 


HOLY ORDERS 

“THE MOST important organizations of 
mass agitation of the clerical reactionary 
forces are the monasteries, both male and 
female. In Hungary there are 23 mon- 
asteries with 2,582 members, and 40 nun- 
neries with 8,956 members. 

“This situation cannot be approved, 
since both the male and female orders 
either gave up voluntarily those duties 
which were supposedly theirs [this refers 
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to the teaching orders], or their old oc-- 
cupation became useless [this refers to- 
the orders whose duty was to help the 
poor and sick], or they use their mo- 
fastic activities as a cloak under which 
they are busy with reactionary political 
propaganda [this refers almost without 
exception to the begging and missionary 
orders]. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

“WE MUST START ‘a highly organized! 
enlightening work. We must explain first 
of all to the members of our Party, but ta 
the industrial workers and to all work- 
ers in general, that the working parent 
who sends his child to religious instruc-- 
tion in most cases gives him into the hanc’ 
of an enemy. He trusts his child’s minc 
and soul to the hands of the enemies o% 
peace, to the hands of the agents of the 
imperialist war-mongers. 

“A section of our working people has 
the belief that sending their children tu 
religious instructions is. a private affair 
and it has no connection to the politice: 
affiliation of the parents. They are mis. 
taken.’ To send the children to the re: 
actionary clergy for religious instructioy 
is, knowingly or unknowingly, a politic: 
declaration against the People’s Demoe: 
racy. 


“THE VOLUNTARY RELIGIOUS instructice| 
in the public schools is not as yet the fins| 
step of democracy in this problem. Ar 
yet we do not want to make a change + 
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the present in this voluntary religious in- 
struction. But we also want to emphasize 
with weight that this fact does not give a 
privilege to the reactionary clergy that 
they are to have a free hand to propagan- 
dize against the People’s Democracy and 
teach reactionary ideas to the children in 
the schools. 

“Up to this point we have applied the 
principle of voluntary religious instruc- 


going to change all this. The voluntary 
religious-instruction principle cannot pos- 
sibly apply to high schools and technical 
schools, since the youth of these schools 
already received religious instruction in 
the lower schools if they so desired. There 
is no place in the universities for the the- 
ological faculties. 

“From the act of separation of the 
church and state, it can be logically un- 
derstood that the theological training— 
the education of the clergy—belongs to 
the church and is not state business. The 
theological faculties therefore must be 
handed over to the churches. 

“At the same time, right now, I want 
to warn against the intolerance of calling 
every working person a reactionary, who, 
in spite of our enlightening education, 
continues to send his child to religious 
instructions. For thus we will push him 
away from ourselves. Indeed, we will 
Start a propaganda against sending chil- 
dren to religious instructions, but we shall 
not publish any state ordinances against 
‘}the practice. We shall not use intimida- 
“\tion, and it will be prohibited to terrorize 
eople by promising material disadvan- 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
“THE AGREEMENT with the Protestant 
hurches is unconditionally valid and it 
is functioning well. This existing agree- 
}ment is the proof that the People’s De- 
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tion in the schools too liberally. We are ~ 


mocracy guarantees unconditionally re- 
ligious liberty. The churches, if they have 
not given themselves body-and-soul as 
agents of foreign or domestic reactionary 
forces, can live in peace and can fulfill 
their duties in the People’s Democracy. 
“But in the Protestant churches also 
there are reactionary forces. In the 
Church Councils in many places the 
‘kulaks’ [self-employed farmers] are in 
the majority. Some of the Protestant 
ministers in connection with April 4 
[celebration of the anniversary of the 
‘glorious liberation of Hungary’ by the 
Red Armies of the USSR] took their di- 
rectives from the reactionary Catholic 
clergy. The election of former reaction- 
ary political figures of the Horthy regime 
to leadership among the lay officers of the 
Protestant churches shows that the re- 
actionary elements are still fighting to 
hold their ground in these churches. 


PARTY MEMBERS AND RELIGION 

“WHEN CONSIDERING the principle that 
‘religion within the Party is not private 
matter, we must make a distinction be- 
tween ordinary Party members and Party 
leaders. Membership in the Party under 
no condition must depend on the ques- 
tion of religiousness of a Party member. 

“First of all, however, we must expect 
from our independent functionaries, lead- 
ers of high and middle groups, that they 
should not-send their children to religious 
instructions, that they should not take 
part in religious services—and this is also 
very important—they should educate and 
instruct their wives in the Communist 
ideology. 

“At the same time among the general 
membership of the Party we must use 
quiet and patient propaganda that they 
might gradually recognize that to go to 
church, to participate in religious pilgrim- 
ages, to send their children to religious 
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‘instructions, is: to help unwittingly the 


aims of the reactionary clerical forces.” 


OuR CHURCH can well recognize its 
present position from this speech and its 
soul can open to God’s present-day mes- 
sage. Let the church keep herself away 
from every political aim, so that the ac- 
cusation of “reactionaries” cannot be 
applied. 

She should look forward with faith 


Refugees Are Building Houses 


By THEODORE J. KLEINHANS 


Homeless people in Austria are being helped by the 


church to get decent houses at a cost of $5 a month 


LIKE ALL THE OTHERS who had come 
to the groundbreaking ceremony, Grand- 
‘mother Metzger turned a shovelful of 
earth and then passed the spade to her 
grandson, a lad of about 15. She and her 
three grandchildren were German and 
had lived in eastern Austria before the 
war. Tears were trickling down her face 
as the boy tried to comfort her. “I just 
can’t help it,’ she explained. “I never 
hoped to live in a real house again.” 

Grandmother Metzger and her three 
orphaned grandchildren typify many of 
the 300 people who gathered in Salzburg, 
Austria, on June 17. Their purpose was 
to break ground for the first homes to be 
built by the Evangelische Baugemeinde, a 
Protestant housing co-operative sponsored 
by the Lutheran World Federation. 


THE SALZBURG PROJECT is the first of a 
series of co-operative housing schemes 
which will soon mushroom all over Aus- 
tria. The first unit consists of 12 duplex 
houses to shelter 24 families. Each house 
contains four rooms, complete with furni- 
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te 
and hope. Let her accept the material 
obligations, like—for instance—in the 
really churchly duty of ministerial educa- 
tion. Let her live with the opportunities — 
of the Word of God, as it has been stated — 
in this important speech as to the validity ; 
of the church-state agreement. Let the 
Gospel be a living force in the families, 
in the diaconate, and in the congrega- 
tions. 
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ture and equipment, and sells for the un- 
believably low sum of 25,000 schillings, or 
about $1,000. | 

The buildings are of stone and brick, in. 
line with the housing code of Salzburg, 
which donated the land on which they 
stand. Dr. Fabritius—a refugee himself—- 
is the architect. Built on the first street 
of a proposed subdivision, they border a: 
pleasant little stream within the shadow § 
of the ancient Salzburg castle. 

The main street will bear the name 
LWF-strasse in honor of the organization: 
which helped to promote the project. Be- 
sides the grant of an initial $10,000 loam 
from the USA Committee of LWF, the 
sponsoring group has made other contri 
butions. The LWF Service to Refugee’ 
office in Salzburg has donated a full-tim: 
staff member to help keep things moving: 

Moreover, students at the vocationey 
school at Linz have helped by makin 
wheelbarrows and hods. And a summe* 
work camp for |1 international student) 
offers not only the labor of their hanct 
but the sharing of Christian ideals and re 
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sponsibilities as they work side by side 
with the home-builders. 


THE ORGANIZATION of this housing co- 
operative is unique. Each refugee family 
in the Baugemeinde is represented by a 
single member. While there are already 
5,100 paying members, the number is 
increasing so rapidly that any statistics 
would quickly be outdated. Eventually, 
though in some cases this may require 15 
years, the householders are expected to 
pay for their homes entirely. 

They will do this according to the fol- 
lowing plan. As soon as a family joins the 
Baugemeinde, it pays 50 schillings (about 
$2) per month as dues. As soon as it 
moves into one of the homes, it pays an 
additional fee for rental. The rent is de- 
termined by a staff committee and aver- 
ages about $3 per month, varying with 
the family income, the number of chil- 
§dren, and other economic factors. 
Although a typical rental and member- 
Hship fee of $5 per month may seem fan- 
} tastically low to a non-Austrian, for many 
of the refugees it represents a tenth of a 
}month’s salary. Even at that it is only a 
H little more than the rental they pay now, 
}with no possibility of ownership. And 
the contrast between the new homes and 
the old is unbelievable—damp_ shacks, 
moldy ceilars, and rickety barracks on 
‘the one hand, and sunlit rooms and spa- 
cious gardens on the other. 

_ Without outside help, such a building 
program would be unthinkable. Approved 
by the Protestant Church of Austria, 
which is predominantly Lutheran, the 
| building project has received important 
material help from several sources. In 
addition to the grant made by the USA 
‘Committee of the Lutheran World Fed- 

eration, the Lutherans of Norway had 
‘}earmarked approximately $40,000 for 

the project. The Reformed Church of 
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Switzerland has offered another $10,000 
for a Reformed colony connected with 
the subdivision. 


WITH THESE SUMS as operating capital, 
the building project is well under way. 
The idea, of course, is to keep as much 
of the money in circulation as possible, 
so that the rental income from one hous- 
ing development may quickly help to 
build more homes. 

The location of new housing projects 
and the rights of individual minority 
groups within the larger organization are 
matters for the ultimate decision of the 
operating committees. These groups, 
working in close conjunction with Bishop 
Gerhard May, head of the Lutheran 
Church in Austria, intend to give all 
Protestants an equal opportunity. 

The idea behind the Evangelische Bau- 
gemeinde and that of its sponsors is to 
give the refugees in Austria a chance to 
help themselves. The grants-in-aid are 
not pure charity. They are merely a nest 
egg which the refugees themselves have 
to hatch. Without outside help, these dis- 
placed persons and ethnic Germans wotld 
have no chance to integrate themselves 
into local housing and job opportunities. 
But with a little help and guidance, they 
can soon be back on their own two feet. 

Because of the destruction of homes 
during the war and the influx of people 
from behind the Iron Curtain, Austria 
needs half a million homes. At the pres- 
ent rate of construction, Austria will not 
have the same number of homes as it had 
betore the war until 1990. 


AS THE SITUATION stands now, many 
refugees live eight or ten to a room and 
under the most primitive conditions. What 
is even worse, they cannot become Aus- 
trian citizens without an established home 
and a regular job. Most of them have 
found employment, but few of them have 
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found adequate housing or eyen wages 
which could offer them a decent shelter. 
For this reason the church has assumed 
its new responsibility. 

Everyone who sees the need has been 
glad to give aid and comfort. The gov- 
ernment has donated land not only in 
Salzburg but at critical points all over the 
country. Most of these grants are near 
labor markets, and usually near large 
towns. The government has also granted 
the free use of its gravel pits and a re- 
duced rate for its lumber. 

Six university students from the United 
States are there this summer for a two- 
month work camp. Norway has sent 
two, Denmark one, Holland one, and 
France one. Six or more Austrian stu- 
dents will also join the workers. The spir- 
itual encouragement they bring to one 
another and their own religious develop- 
ment will certainly be as valuable as the 
physical work they do. Each member of 
the Baugemeinde, to keep the cost of the 
homes low, will give some free labor. 

In addition to the brick homes at Salz- 
burg, plans are also afoot to build pre- 
fabricated houses in other areas. The 
Baugemeinde has an operating agreement 
with the Koerner firm not only to supply 
houses to the church co-operative but 


We all believe that the church is God’s gift to men for the salvation 
that the saving acts of God in Jesus Christ brought the 
church into being; that the church persists in continuity throughout his- 
tory through the presence and the power of the Holy Spirit. 


of the world; 


All the highest values within our experience—art, poetry, invention, 
philosophy, homes, character, love, sacrifice, noble devotion—cannot be 
brought into being by God alone; they are possible only as men will to 


become fellow creators. 
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to turn over the profit from outside sales. 

These “Trixies,” as they are known, 
are similar in cost, design, and comfort 
to the Salzburg houses or to the best of 
prefabs in America. They are made from 
cellulose stampings, processed by a heat- 
resin-pressure treatment, which are 
weather resistant, fireproof, and insulat-~ 
ing. Complete and modern to the last 
detail, they even include sun decks and 
trellises. 
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: 
HoweEVER Rosy the housing plans for 
Austria, more than 50,000 ethnic Ger-? 
mans and displaced persons still fill the. 
refugee camps. Besides these, another 
250,000 do not have adequate housing 
even though they live outside the camps. 
The most optimistic hopes for the co- 
operative projects, at least during 1950, 
call for the completion of 500 housing 
units. These would provide for es | 

2,000 to 2,500 people. 

How soon the other 48,000 from the 
refugee camps can get adequate shelter 
depends not only on foreign loans and 
gifts, but particularly on the. leadership 
of the Baugemeinde and the resourceful-- 
ness of the refugees themselves. For at 
heart, the whole Baugemeinde philosophy 
is one of self-help. 
Geneva, July 11 


—AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY 


—HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
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By HARRY J. KREIDER 


“WE ARE PROUD, not of anything we 

ave done but of our church which gives 
4s so much opportunity to learn to teach 
with the finest visual equipment that can 
ye secured.” That was said by a youth- 
‘ul teacher of St. James’ Church of Ozone 
Park, New York City, at a service closing 
nother year of leadership training. 
She is one of a dozen young people 
ho participated in a demonstration of 
he training given the youth of her church 
in the use of visual aids in religious in- 
struction. She knew what she was talk- 
ing about, for she had to her credit more 
than 200 hours of audio-visual training 
received in her church. 
St. James’ has been engaged in leader- 
ship training for the past 18 years. Part 
of the time it conducted a school in its 
own building. Part of the time it was the 
eader in the community school under 
he Queens Federation of Churches. Even 
When associated with the community 
hool it had its own additional courses 
of 25 weeks’ duration. 


Four YEARS AGO St. James’ conducted 
ts first audio-visual training course. It 
as a seminar, running 25 weeks of two 
ours a week, for the teachers in service 
ho had classes of junior grade up. So 
Yell was it accepted that the audio-visual 
eachers meet regularly now for at least 
50 hours a year. 

Later, an elementary audio-visual 
ourse was added for those who wanted 


Dr. Kreider is pastor of St. James’ Lutheran 
Church, Ozone Park, New York City. 
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People Can Understand Pictures 


Lots of churches these days are using new methods of instructing by visual 


methods, but St. James' in Ozone Park is way ahead of most of them 


to start on a training program. The past 
year nine high school students registered 
in this leadership training class, and every 
one completed the year’s course of 50 
hours in the Life of Christ. 

So much has been accomplished in 
the training program that it seemed fit- 
ting to give the whole congregation an 
opportunity to see what was being done. 
That was especially true with respect to 
the leaders of the congregation, together 
with the donors of the unusual audio- 
visual installation in the church. Conse- 
quently, a church service was arranged, 
at which the audio-visual teachers and 
the leadership class students had full op- 
portunity to demonstrate the training 
given them. 


A WIDE VARIETY of equipment and ma- 
terials was used, including motion picture 
and slide projectors, large screen, and 
microphone, But none of it was in sight 
when the congregation entered the church. 
The projectors were in their regular place 
in the balcony. The screen is electrically 
operated from the balcony and when not 
in use is hidden above the chancel arch. 
The two speakers are hidden in the 
chancel arch, under the hymn boards, and 
covered with carved. oak grilles. The 
microphone stood inconspicuously at the 
lectern, 

There was no atmosphere of a “show.” 
There was only the same quiet reverence 
as always before the service. There was 
no hustle and bustle of last-minute ar- 
rangements. There was the same peace 
and calm that one might expect in com- 
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ing to a quiet little midweek prayer meet- 
ing. The organist helped create this mood 
by playing familiar hymns, blending the 
tones of organ and organ chimes. 

The service centered on the Resurrec- 
tion as its theme. It opened with the 
hymn, “I Know That My Redeemer 
Lives,” a Psalm and a prayer conducted 
by one of the church’s students for the 
ministry. As. the prayer was begun, the 
overhead lights were slowly dimmed, and 
upon its conclusion the screen descended. 
But the screen itself was barely visible, 
for a slide projector had been turned on 
previously, and the descending screen 
unfolded the beautiful picture of the 
Christ on the mount, arms upraised in 
blessing. The organ, meanwhile, 
playing “Beautiful Saviour.” 

As the screen came to a stop, auto- 
matically locked into position, the organ 
continued playing softly, and one of the 
Leadership Class students began to read 
the Story of the Resurrection from the 
Gospels. The reading was visualized by 
the best color slides, and enriched with 
background music of organ and chimes. 

Each reader spoke in natural conver- 
sational voice, for the micro- 
phone and amplifier gave the necessary 
quality and volume so that the voice was 


was 


sensitive 
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heard distinctly by everyone present, At 
the close of the reading, the congregation 
joined in singing the hymn-on-film Jesus 
Shall Reign.” with background slide ims 
age of Christ on the mount. 


A TEACHER of the juniors then tole 
briefiy the story of the development af 
the audio-visual _program of instroction 
in St. James’, from the first amateurish 
attempts in the basement auditorium te 
the present skilled presentation in thé 
church, Her was visualized by 
slides made from photographs of clas$ 
and group work during that period, 

This was followed by the story told by 
a teacher of high school pupils of a visua 
aids project of the young people of the 
church. They wanted to enliven a topit 
on church music by one of the members: 
and made a set of brilliant colored slide? 
of the church’s organ, inside and out 
Most of the slides were shown while the 
story was being told, At its conclusion 
the congregation participated in a hymnal 
on-film, “Remember All the People.” 


story 


Tue LEADERSHIP CLASS students ther 
took over again. Two of them read the 
story of the raising of Lazarus, from 
John’s Gospel. The reading was vist 
ualized by selected slides made from th 


Lire oF Jesus ON FILM 


Motion picture in basement 


auditorium 


SCREEN IS ON CHANCEL WALL 
Disappears 


ilmstrip, “The Raising of Lazarus,” and 
nriched with background music of organ 
ind chimes. Another student told the 
tory of the past year’s leadership train- 
ng in the Life of Christ. This was vis- 
lalized by slides made of the class’ work. 

Another student then briefly introduced 
he short film of the evening, “The Rais- 
ng of Lazarus,” telling its purpose, and 
soncluding, as is regularly done at St. 
james’, with a brief prayer. The film 
story was prefaced and concluded with 
he hymns-on-film, “O Sing a Song of 
he Saints of God” and “Fairest Lord 
Jesus,” with the background slide, during 
the hymns, of Christ on the mount. 

The pastor also had a story to tell, 
not of «past or present accomplishment, 
but of the next step in the church’s audio- 
visual program. St. James’ had been des- 
ignated an audio-visual demonstration 
center of the National Education Associa- 
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tion. It now feels ready to fulfill the full 
responsibility of an audio-visual demon- 
stration center by conducting an audio- 
visual workshop as a service to other 
churches. And as the plan was projected, 
St. James’ felt its responsibility. still more 
when the workshop was accepted by the 
Queens Federation of Churches as one 
of its sponsored schools. 


THE SERVICE WAS CONCLUDED with the 
beautiful hymn-on-film, “Now the Day Is 
Over.” By actual timing, the service took 
an hour and a half, but from the view- 
point of interest it seemed altogether too 
brief. The final scene was most impres- 
the slide image of Sallman’s “Christ 
at the Door” as the screen gracefully 
disappeared above the chancel arch. The 
rising Congregation received the benedic- 
tion, and in prayerful silence the beauti- 
ful organ chimes pealed forth a stanza 
of the hymn just sung. 
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A MAN CAN MANAGE 
WITHOUT HIS EYES 


By FRANK STEWART 


Illness made Pastor Recker blind, but he 
has found strength and help to go on 


with his work effectively 


NEAR THE END of the sermon the min- 
ister said: “God has blessings for all who 
seek blessings.” 

The clergyman who spoke those words 
is a living witness to their truth. He is 
Pastor Dale C. Recker of First Lutheran 
Church in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

A little more than a year ago, as the 
result of illness, Pastor Recker became 
blind. For a man of weaker faith it would 
have been hopeless tragedy. 

But not for Pastor Recker. Even 
though a curtain of darkness fell before 
him, he has gained a new vision of bless- 
ing in service to others. And his congre- 
gation has learned a new relationship be- 
tween pastor and people. 


For Pastor RECKER continues full 
duties in a church which has more than 
600 members. Where once he had only 
two eyes to see what was going on there 
are now 1,200 eyes to help him. The de- 
votion and co-operation of the congrega- 
tion are beautiful examples of Christian 
brotherhood. 

The affection of the people was dem- 
onstrated to this writer upon a recent visit 
to First Church. The processional started 
and the choir walked down the main aisle. 
Pastor Recker came at the rear and a 
member of the choir, with gentle touch of 
an arm, guided him. 


Mr. Stewart is editor of church news for "The 
Cleveland Press." 
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In the chancel an altar boy quieth 
escorted Pastor Recker, but for the mos 
part he walked from lectern to pulpi 


without aid. He conducted a baptisma 


service for a child. Although he has the 
Common Service in Braille, he recited tht 
liturgy and scripture readings by mem 
ory. He learned to read Braille in a yea 
but he says he isn’t proficient enough t¢ 
use it in services. 


I ASKED PASTOR RECKER how he pre 
pares a sermon and he explained for thy 
past 17 years he had written out in ful 
detail all his sermons. Now he prepare 
sermons by recording them on a machin: 
and plays them back for memorizing. 

“But mostly,” he declared, “I keep out 
lines in my mind and know just where 
am going.” He borrows “talking books, 
which are records, from the public librar 
in Cleveland. 

How does Pastor Recker make calls 
visit members, conduct weddings and of 
ficiate at funerals? The congregation take 
care of that, with the aid of a chairma 
who assigns drivers and guides. 

A schedule is made up every mont| 
and several nights in a week a voluntee 
driver reports at the home of the past¢ 
and goes calling with him. Pastor Recke 
asserted he often has 25 different’men # 
a month as “assistant pastors.” 


THAT’S WHERE the congregation gets 
blessing, for the men become acquainte 
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vith the people and familiarize them- 
elves with the preacher’s problems. 

Pastor Recker’s wife is another val- 
lable “assistant pastor.” She makes wire 
ecordings of material that might be used 
n future sermons and assists with the 
ecord machine. She operates the “talk- 
ng books” that come from the library 
nd keeps track of appointments. 


Pastor Recker is interested in the activ- 
ities of the John Milton Society of New 
York which provides religious readings 
and literature in Braille. Along with 
other Clevelanders he is working to seek 
the aid of clergymen in expanding sery- 
ices of the society. 

That’s getting a blessing for helping 
others! 


feachers Can Be Wonderful 


y JOSEPHINE |. DARMSTAETTER 


Even without a word of preaching, a teacher can give 


pupils enduring lessons in the Christian way of life 


GREETINGS HAD BEEN exchanged. 
peeches had been delivered. Letters 
rom absent members had been read. All 
yrmalities of a typical 25th high school 
union banquet had been cared for. 

Everyone now knew how the others 
ad fared through the years. The con- 
ersation settled down to everyday hap- 
enings. Mary was speaking, “Something 
appened in our house the other day that 
90k me back to a day during our fresh- 
van year which I shall never forget. 

“Jane came home from school sobbing 
neontrollably. When I finally pieced to- 
ether her incoherent story, I discovered 
vat she had whispered the answer to a 
uiz question to her neighbor. The 
~acher shamed her unmercifully before 
1e entire class. 

“My mind flashed back to a similar 
icident in Miss Allen’s class with myself 
s the guilty party. I'll never forget Miss 
llen’s calm and kind voice when she 
sked me, as I left the room, if I wouldn’t 


diss Darmstaetter is counselor for girls in the 
ublic schools of Lancaster, Pa. 
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like to come to see her after school. And 
I'll never forget the agony I went through 
for the rest of the day. 

“I knew very well what Miss Allen 
wanted and I felt"cheap to have cheated in 


a class in which the teacher herself had 


always been so fair and square. Believe 
mé, my apology was difficult. But I surely 
felt relieved when it was out and Miss 
Allen spoke so understandingly and 
helped me to see that the morning’s affair 
was small in itself, but that it could lead 
to more serious acts in the future. 

“I could not help wishing that Janie’s 
teacher had handled her case in the same 
manner, for now I’m afraid that Janie 
feels resentment rather than repentance.” 


THIS SMALL INCIDENT started all of us 
telling about teachers who had been es- 
pecially helpful to us. Jack Crane almost 
sheepishly recalled his own boyhood. His 


- home life had been anything but pleasant 


and he had always been skeptical of all 
who tried to show him any kindness. Too 
often such acis had preceded unhappy 
experiences. 
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he had at first been doubtful of her mo- 
tives: Gradually, however, he had begun 
to realize that she knew that the children 
had “hearts as well as heads.” 

He had visited a Sunday school once 
with a friend and had heard the teacher 
say, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” If that was what they taught in 
Sunday school, he would have none of it. 
Who had ever showed him any considera- 
tion? But, now that he had daily contacts 
with Miss Smith this statement began to 
make sense. Perhaps that Sunday school 
teacher did know what she was talking 
about. He'd have to go there again soon. 


THIS CONFESSION from Jack, who was 


~ now a Sunday school teacher himself and 
a highly respected citizen of his com- 


munity, gave Charles Davis the courage 


‘to speak up. (Charles had been the only 


Negro in the Class of °25.) “If it had not 
been for Miss Stern, I'm sure 1 would not 
be here tonight,” he faltered. “Ill never 
forget my first few months in my new 
high school. I was the first of my race to 
enroll. I was definitely not welcome. 
“Miss Stern soon saw what was hap- 
pening and how miserable I was. To this 


But Miss Smith was different, True, 


Sei te i: 2 jie 
day I am not sure just what she did o 
how she did ity but before too mam 
months had rolled by I found myself : 
part of the group and forgetting that m) 
color was different. I'm sure she did no 
‘preach’ to the group nor threaten then 
in any way. I vaguely remember a serie: 
of class discussions which may have hat 
something to do with changing your at 
titudes and mine—tor I must confess tha 
mine needed some revision, too.” 

Alice, who always had been a dee} 
thinker, spoke up at this point and crys 
tallized the thinking of all present, ~ 
»believe that we could all tell at least on 
story about some teacher who made ai 
indelible impression on our lives. Yor 
know, I think these little incidents fron 
our school days prove something whicl 
I have felt for a long time to be true. 

“The facts we learned from our teach 
ers have long since been forgotten or hav. 
been so well-assimilated into our genere 
knowledge that we rarely remember whe: 
we learned them or from whom. But thi 
examples of really fine Christian teacher 
are so stamped on our memories that w 
constantly, consciously or unconsciously 
try to follow them in our daily living.” — 
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DisaPPOINTMENT 
LittLe four-year-old Johnny learned from his mother that Peter was 


coming to visit him. 


He began planning the many interesting things 


he and Peter would do, the games they would play, the outings they 

would enjoy, and the good things they would take to eat on their picnics, 

Johnny had never seen Peter, but he was sure he would like him. 
When the big day came that Peter was to arrive, Johany and his 


mother were at the railroad station to welcome him. 


But when Peter 


stepped off the train, and the mother said, “There he is! There’s Peter!” 
Johnny took one look and burst into tears. 

“Why, what's the matter?” asked his mother, 

“I thought,” wailed the four-year-old, “that Peter was a rabbit.” 


. 
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CONVERSATION WITH A COLLIE 
Why Don't Good People Get Well? 


Poor REX, YOU WAITED a long time in 
he rain, didn’t you? And not even a 
yorch on the Smith’s house. Here, come 
yver to the fire and get warm. Sorry I 
ook so long, Rex, but I couldn’t rush 
way. Carrie Smith is a sick woman— 
1 sick soul in a sick body. They're doing 
ull they can for her sick body—and with 
he money the Smiths have that’s a lot 
wf doing. 

But even the new super-specialist 
Joesn’t hold out much hope. Says—like 
he rest of them have said—that he’ll do 
ill he can, but with cancer you’ve got to 
catch it early. During her 40 years of 
vigorous living, Carrie Smith has never 
yeen one for seeing a doctor as long as 
she could navigate under her own steam. 

She was in pretty severe pain, I could 
ee that. But I don’t know if it was her 
yhysical pain or her mental pain that was 
vardest to bear. 

You seer, Rex, Carrie doesn’t under- 
tand why God should “send this afflic- 
ion” to her. That's the way she puts it. 
You Know how Carrie is—even when she 
isks a question she uses an exclamation 
oint. So L asked her, gently as I could 
© as not to provoke her into an argumen- 
ative mood, why she was so sure God 
dad sent the affliction. 

“He's all powerful, isn’t he?” she said 
harp-like. Carrie has always been on the 
harp side, you Know, but this was differ- 
‘nt. This sharpness had an edge of bit- 
erness and loneliness to it, a fear, too, 

think—fear that this Thing that had her 
n its grip was something she couldn’t 
‘ope with, a Thing God was using to take 
infair advantage of her. 

I didn’t like to start an argument, but 
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I could see the question was twisting like 
a knife inside her tired brain, and that it 
would be worse just to leave her to her 
own tortured thoughts. So I sat down. 


” 


“CARRIE,” [ SArp, “do you remember 
last year when old Doc Beagle took sick 
with pneumonia because he insisted on 
going to help that feeble-minded Bradley 
boy who had cut his leg while he was out 
chopping wood in the forest? Do you 
think God sent the pneumonia to Doc 
Beagle?” 

“I guess I didn’t think much about it 
either way because it hadn’t happened to 
me,” admitted Carrie. “But if you had 


asked me then, I s’pose I would have_ 
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said ‘no. 

“Do you think, Carrie,” I said to her, 
“that when these four youngsters from 
our high school were killed last year when 
a drunken driver drove through a red 
light and cracked into them—do you 
think God willed their death?” 

“No—no, J don’t s’pose he did, and 
I see what you’re driving at, so don’t 
push me. And maybe he didn’t will this 
cancer either. But why—why doesn’t he 
do something to stop all of this suffering 
and premature dying? Why?” 

My HEART ACHED, Rex, and I wished 
harder than I had ever wished before that 
I were one of these bright, clever people 
to whom words come easily. Because 
Carrie wasn’t just indulging in an inter- 
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debate—she had to 


ais ‘ i Tee» 
esting, theoretical 
have an answer. 

So in my rather stupid, stumbling way, 
] tried to tell her how it looked to me. I 
tried to teil her that when I had been 
gomg through my own little hell-on-earth 
(hell because 1 couldn't see God any- 
where, no maiter how hard I prayed), I 
had gone to the Bible to try to find the 
answer. 

And I found there wasn’t any nice, neat 
answer like I thought L was looking for. 
There wasn’t a concise listing: “THESE 
Tuincs Gop Is RESPONSIBLE For.” And 
another, “Gop Not RESPONSIBLE FOR 
Tress.” And maybe I had hoped to find 
a third: “THEesE THiIncs Gop PERMITS 
FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS.” 

No, there wasn’t anything like that 
thére. Instead, I found a godly man like 
Job, lying on his cot, his possessions de- 
stroyed, his children killed, his friends 
deserting him. Instead of my neat little 
answers, I found a Man on the cross cry- 
ing “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” It began to look to me 
as if instead of answering my questions, 
. the Bible was asking me questions. 

And then I tried to tell Carrie how I 
suddenly had a suspicion that my God’s 
answer to a big question like suffering 
wasn’t so small that you could put it in a 
convenient, rigid listing. So I went ‘back 
to Job again, and I heard him say on his 
bed of pain: “Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust him.” And I turned to Golgotha, 
and I heard the Man on the cross say: 
“Father, into thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit.” 


I TRIED TO TELL Carrie how, gradually, 
I began to see a little light glimmer in my 
darkness. Not easy like it sounds when I 
tell it, but slowly and painfully, I began 
to see that the question I really had to 
have answered was what could I do with 
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my suffering, and what could God d 
with it? I began to see that it’s fine to 
think and talk about the possible causes 
of suffering (especially before the suf- 
fering knocks you down), because you 
get to see the hand of God a little clearer 
and to know the mind of God just a mit 
better. But the really important questio 
is: “What shall I do about it?” 

And I said to Carrie something like 
this: “Through that weary dark-time of 
pain, I began to see that God had used the 
worst suffering in the world—the suffe 
ing of his Son for us—to accomplish t 
best—the world’s salvation. And I kne 


“then that he could do something like ‘that 


with mine, and with yours, Carrie, if we 
gave it to him to use. He can use our 
suffering to bring us closer to him.” 3 
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CARRIE HAD HER EYES Closed then and 
I wasn’t sure she was: listening any mor 
I told her I was sorry I didn’t have a bei 
ter, more direct answer. You know wh 
a logical mind Carrie has. 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “I know it doesn” 
give the answer to the tragedies caused by 
earthquakes and storms. I know it doesn” 
give an answer to why a bullet should hip 
one boy and spare another. I know 
doesn’t say why Doc Beagle should div. 
from pneumonia and the Bradley bow 
continue his seemingly meaningless ex 
istence. 

“Maybe some day we will know thos 
answers. But until we do, it’s a great cony 
fort to me that at least God makes sens» 
out of it—and purpose.” 

Carrie just said, “Yes—yes” sort o 
abstract-like, but it seemed to me he 
face wasn’t quite so stiff. More relaxec 
like. So I said the usual polite things y ‘ 
say when you leave, and came home. 

And it was good to find you still wait 
ing for me, Rex, out there in the rain. — 
wonder, Rex, does the problem of suffem 
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ing ever bother that canine brain of yours? 
Is that what gives those brown eyes that 
deep, sympathetic look? Or is that just a 


reflection of that unquestioning devotion 
that you and your species lavish on us 
undeserving humans? 
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SOMEBODY ELSE WAS THERE 
By ELSIE DEAN 


SCHILLER PARK on the south side of 
Columbus, Ohio, is a good place these 
days. Churches of every denomination 
select it as the place for their picnics. 
School clubs and various organizations 
meet in Schiller Park. 

Not so many years back there had been 
quite a number of robberies in this park. 
Tt was still a heavily wooded section— 
the end of the old trolley line. Those liv- 
ing opposite this area could reach their 
homes only by means of a foot path, 
lighted rather poorly by an occasional 
street lamp. Businessmen, returning late 
from work, began reporting thefts. Res- 
idents who were obliged to carry large 
sums of money were thrown in a state 
of panic. Each imagined himself the next 
victim. 


HOWEVER THERE WAS no recurrence 
of the robberies after an attempt on a 
railroad foreman. As he walked alone 
with a considerable number of employee 
paychecks in his pocket, he detected a 
movement in the shadows ahead. He 
thought of the paychecks and the men 
who were to receive them the next day. 
He thought of his home and the family 
awaiting his return from work. He used 
his only defense. 

“Dear God,” he murmured. “Be with 
me now.” 

He walked steadily onward. And as he 
stepped under the street lamp, a masked 
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man with a revolver in his hand stepped 
from the shadows. His intentions were 
unmistakable. 

The foreman stopped short, his heart 
pounding: “Dear God, stay beside me.” 

The masked man opened his mouth to 
speak but no words came. The hand 
holding the gun fell to his side. 

The foreman spoke: “Good evening, 
Sifts 

The masked man withdrew into the 
darkness. 


THE FOLLOWING DAY newspapers Car- 
ried the information that police had cap- 
tured an armed prowler in the vicinity of 
what is now Schiller Park. Those pre- 
viously robbed were invited to the prison 
to see if they could identify the captive. 
The foreman, baffled by the behavior of - 
the masked man, joined others who com- 
plied with the newspaper’s request. 

The man in question sat moodily in his 
cell, his eyes turned toward the floor. He 
looked up and smiled when the foreman 
said politely, ““How-do-you-do, sir.” He 


“was obviously the same man who had 


worn the mask. 

“Tm curious,” said the foreman. 
“Would you mind telling me why you did 
not rob me last night?” 

The man stepped to the bars. His an- 
swer came unhesitantly, “Because there 
was someone with you. I was alone. I 
can handle one man but never two!” 
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GIRL COMES BACK 


A‘ Christian mission and a Hindu home were in competition for a young girl 


By BARBARA BARRETT 


Carot CraiG walked quickly into the 
classroom and smiled at her girls, 19 of 
them, all wearing saris of different colors 
with bracelets on their brown arms. Nine- 
teen girls? But there should be 20! 

“Where is Dala?” Carol asked. 

Nobody seemed to know. The morn- 
ing passed and she did not come. 

Dala’s absence was strange, because of 
all Carol's pupils at the mission school 
she was the most regular in attendance. 
Carol was very fond of Dala. She hoped 
that when she returned home on furlough 
next year Dala would be able to take her 
place as a leader in the girls’ school. 


ALL DAY Carol worried about Dala. 
It had taken struggle, patience, persis- 
tence, to get Dala started in the mission 
classes. Everything had gone smoothly 
for so long that Carol hoped there could 
be no further hindrance on the part of 
Dala’s family or anybody else. And Dala 
herself was so happy and very much in 
earnest. 

That evening Carol went into the gar- 
den as usual to enjoy the beauty and be 
alone with her thoughts. The gate opened 
softly and Dala came in. There was dust 
on her small sandals showing that she 
had walked from her home. 

“Dala,” Carol exclaimed, 
you come to school?” 

“T have come to explain, dear teacher. 
I can come no more. My father has 


spoken.” 

“But, Dala, your father gave his con- 
sent,” cried Carol. “What has caused him 
to change his mind?” 

“It is because of my brother. 


“why didn’t 


Adru 
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is very ill. Adru says he is ill because 
I have broken faith with our family gods. 
He says he will never be well again unless 
I give up what I am doing here. Adru 
is a son, I am only a daughter. Do you 
not see, dear teacher?” Dala lifted dark 
eyes filled with pleading. “It is my duty. 
to save my brother.” | 


» “I AM sorRY,” Carol said. Her eyes! 
filled with tears. She felt a sense of fail- 
ure in her work, her influence. If Dala 
turned back, others might follow, For 
Dala was the admired one, the girl whom 
other girls loved to imitate. 

Hard as this situation was for her, it 
was still harder for Dala, And Dala was 
waiting to be dismissed. Carol braced 
herself for the parting. 

Sorrowfully the little Indian girl left the’ 
garden, looking back at the teacher as she 
shut the gate. Sorrowfully Carol watched 
the dainty golden figure vanish in the 
street beyond. Then covering her face 
with her hands, Carol prayed for help 
and guidance. | 


It was As Carol feared. From that day 
her school was not the same. The absence 
of Dala had begun to take effect. She 
worked harder than ever to keep poised. 
unafraid, ready for any emergency. The 
other teachers, even™ Dr. Bradley, coule 
not help her much, even though they hac 
themselves faced such situations during 
their years of mission service. 

Then one day word came that Dala had 
disappeared, that she was not to be found —. 
Bazaars, other places had been searched. 
but no trace of her. There was one spo® 
remaining which had not been searched), 
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NINETEEN, THE TEACHER COUNTED 
Dala wasn’t there 


the mission. If they came to look for her 
there, and did not find her, they must 
certainly feel that she was being hidden. 
Then there would be serious trouble. The 
teachers met in council. 

“Somebody knows where she is,”’ Carol 
said. “Somebody in this place, perhaps. 
Among my girls. I will ask them all. One 
of them will give a clue, I know.” 

It took time to question 19 girls who 
had been bred to silence and discretion. 
By reason of their caste they felt it their 
duty to protect a beloved friend. One 
after the other Carl took the girls into her 
confidence and tried to gain theirs. At 
the end of the period she felt faced by a 
blank wall against which she could only 
beat helplessly. 


ALL THIS TIME trouble was brewing. 
Dala’s father, a man of great influence, 
Was growing more and more angry, sus- 
picious, demanding. He sent his secretary 
to the mission to inquire. The reply: 
“She is not here,” was met with great 
politeness. The servant went away, but 
that was not the last of it. 

In the crowded bazaars of the city 
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there were whispers. Such things often 
ended in uprisings. The thing looked 
ugly for the small mission. 

One morning a strange thing happened. 
Carol found a token upon her desk. A 
bracelet. How had it gotten there? She 
recognized it as an ornament Dala was 
fond of wearing. A lovely thing woven 
of gold and lapis-lazuli. What did it 
signify? A message? Carol looked at all 
the young faces before her. She held up 
the trinket. : 

.“This is Dala’s bracelet. Who placed 
it here?” 

There was a breathless moment. All 
the girls looked down, except Nida. Nida’s 
great dark eyes were staring at Carol. 

“Come up here, Nida,’ Carol said. 
Her voice had a note of authority. 

Nida rose slowly and approached the 
desk. 

Carol held out the bracelet. 

“Take this in your hand, please.” Nida 
obeyed. “Now what is its message from 
Dala to me? You must tell me. And 
quickly.” 

“It says COME, dear teacher.” 

“But where? Answer me, Nida.” 

“To the house of Vari.” 

Vari! The Bible woman. Vari who 
had learned to read the Bible in order to 
read it to her people. Faithful Vari who 
until now Carol had never dreamed was 
in any way connected with Dala. 


THE MOMENT she had dismissed school 
for the noon rest period, Carol got on 
her bicycle. At that hour the long white 
street was quiet and Carol sped along un- 
impeded. Soon she came to the small 
house where Vari lived with her aged 
mother, her husband and her six small 
children. Carol had been to this place 
before and was always sure of welcome. 
Vari’s face lighted when she saw her 
young American friend. Without speak- 
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ing, Carol, breathless from haste, held 
out the bracelet to Vari. She took it, 
nodded, and lifted a curtain. 

In the small inner room sat Dala read- 
ing the Bible. She looked very neat in a 
blue sari and her face was calm. But there 
were depths of sadness in her dark eyes. 

“Dear teacher,” she began and paused. 
Carol gave the girl plenty of time to tell 
her story. It was brief. Adru’s illness 
had been of short duration. He had now 
completely recovered. But still he would 
not let his sister go. So Dala had run 
away. Afraid to return to the mission lest 
she be followed there, she had sought out 
Vari, who nursed her when she was a 
small child. 


“TI MEAN TO be a Christian,” Dala said. 
“If I cannot go on with my studies I shall 
be a Bible-woman like Vari. I have seen 
the light. I cannot go back to the old 
ways.” 

“But your father must know this. He 
loves you, Dala. He is anxious about 
you, I know.” 

“If I see my father he will compel me 
to return to Adru.” 

“We will go to him together, Dala. I 
will plead your cause. Now I will call 
Vari. We will all pray about this. Then 
you and I will go to your father. There 
is no time to lose.” 

After the prayer the two girls went to- 
gether to Dala’s fine home. The servant 
admitted them. There was not the sha- 
dow of surprise on his impassive face as 
he took them into the room where Dala’s 
father sat playing a game with his young 
son. Adru leaped up at sight of his sister. 

“Dala! Beloved. You have come back 


ONLY AT the cross of Christ does man see fully what it is that sep- 
arates him from God; yet it is here alone that he perceives that he is no 


longer separated from God. 
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*She sought above all the right to choos; 


to me,” the boy cried. 
“Where have you been, my daughter?” 
her father asked. 
Dala told him with great earnestness 
Then she turned to Carol. 
“Explain, dear teacher,” she 
“Your words are better than mine.” 
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CAROL SPOKE gently but with grea 
firmness. Here was too much at stake fo 
her to falter. But while she talked di 
rectly to the father it was really to the sor 
that she appealed. She sought generosity 
understanding, kindness for Dala. Sh: 
sought freedom and happiness for Dale 


for Dala—choose between darkness ani 
light, reality and superstition. When sh, 
at last stopped speaking, she did not know 
whether any word of hers had penetrate: 
the hearts of this father and son. 

It was Adru who spoke. 

“You wish to go back, Dala? Will yo» 
be happier there than here?” 

“T have been happy here,” Dala fa’ 
tered, “but there is the Christian way o 
life, the only way of life I desire.” 

Adru’s face was a study as selfishnes : 
and pride and rebellion chased throug 
his young heart. He looked up into hi’! 
father’s face. And his father said: 

“I think it is best that we let her go 
But it shall be as you say, my son.” 

“Go! Go!” cried Adru. He pointe: 
proudly to the door. 

The following morning 20 girls greetes| 
Carol when she entered her classroom. 

The story does not end here. In tim» 
Adru joined his sister at the missio 
school. His influence among the boys wa 
as great as was Dala’s among the girls 


—EmIL BRUNNER 
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3EGINNING “THE REVELATION” 


Ibook in the ''Know the Bible" series. 


This week read Revelation |:1-20 


How DIFFICULT of interpretation ‘is the 
Book of Revelation! So strange are its 
symbols and expressions that for many 
minds it remains a mystery. But rightly 
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comforting, and inspiring. 

In this series of studies in the last book 

of the Bible, which the reader is invited 
to follow closely, we shall endeavor to 
discover anew the key to its mysteries. In 
the light of Scripture and present-day 
thinking we shall seek to understand the 
type of literature to which the book be- 
longs, the situation which called it forth, 
the proper approach to its patterns, and 
its meaning for our day. 
; One of the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature, Revelation embraces several 
types of writing. It is’ an apocalypse, 
prophecy, epistle, encyclical, and drama 
—allin one. Thus it differs from all other 
documents. It is a hybrid, having its own 
grammar, style, and idiom. 


FIRST OF ALL, it is an apocalypse, a 
term which means a revelation or a dis- 
closure of something concealed or hidden. 
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ision of the Victorious Christ 


Dr. E. E. Flack of the Hamma Divinity School (author of the section on ''Revelation” 
in the New Testament Commentary) will write a continued series of studies of this 


"Know the Bible" 


Apocalyptic literature represents a type 
of writing which had its rise in the early 
part of the second century B.c. in the 
crucial period of Jewish persecution. The 
Book of Daniel became the model for all 
later apocalypses. One of the character- 
istics of this class of writings is its use of 
symbols, such as colors, animals, and 
numerals to portray truth. 

This book is “the revelation of Jesus 
Christ” (verse 1), the disclosure of hid- 
den truths of redemption through the 
blood of the Lamb first made known by 
God the Father and relayed to John, who 
bore a threefold witness, namely, to the 
Word of God, the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, and the things which he saw in 
his visions (verse 2). 

Unlike the writers of Jewish apoca- 
lypses, who concealed their identity by 
following the practice of employing in the 
titles of their books the names of early 
heroes of the faith, such as Enoch, Moses, 
and Isaiah, the writer of Revelation calls 
himself John several times (verses 1, 4, 
9; 22:8). Hence the background of the 
book is personal and historical. 
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REVELATION IS BOTH an apocalypse and 
a “prophecy” (verse 3). It announces in- 
cidents of the past and present and visions 
of events soon to take place (verse 19). 
But it deals primarily with conditions and 
circumstances affecting Christians in Asia 
Minor in the latter days of Domitian, who 
was emperor of Rome a.D. 81-96. “The 
time is at hand,” says John (verse 3). The 
date of the book is about a.D. 95. 

To ignore historical developments in 
Domitian’s day by referring the events de- 
scribed in the prophecy to the far distant 
future is not a proper approach to its in- 
terpretation. Nor is it satisfactory to view 
the events as recurring time and again in 
a continuous historical process, since this 
approach deprives passages of their real 
import. The true method of interpreta- 
-tion takes into consideration the scene 
at the time the book was written and the 
meaning of the apocalyptic patterns as 
employed in that day. 

With this understanding, it can be ob- 
served how the reference of Revelation 
is to all time, past, present, and future, 
for it is a vision of the victorious Christ, 
“who is, who was, and who is to come” 
(verse 8). 


THE BENEDICTION, “Blessed is he that 
readeth .. .” (verse 3) has reference to 
the minister who reads the book aloud in 
the public worship of the congregation. 
No doubt the hearers, those early Chris- 
tians in the churches of Asia Minor whom 
John addresses, held the key to its inter- 
pretation and found comfort in its blessed 
assurance of victory through the blood of 
the Lamb in those days of persecution. 

This strange book is not only an apoca- 
lypse and a prophecy, it is also an epistle 
or encyclical, a circular letter addressed 
to several churches. The greeting reads: 
“John to the’seven- churches that are in 
Asia” (verse 4). While the author ad- 
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dresses his message to particular churche 
in the western part of what is now know: 
as Asia Minor (verse 11), he embrace 
all Christendom in his scope and purpose 

Numbers in Revelation have symboli 
meaning. The number seven signifie 
totality or completeness. The expressiot 
“seven Spirits” is a reference to the Hoh 
Spirit in the fullness of his operation ii 
all the churches. 


OBSERVING THE USUAL form of address 
John salutes the churches with a praye 
of grace from the Triune God. His pri 


_Mary purpose is to present Christ and hi 


atoning sacrifice. He is “the faithful wit 
ness” (verse 5), the risen King, and th 
Coming One. The theme-of the book i 
“Behold, he cometh” (verse 7). The liv 
ing God of history, the “I am that I am’ 
(Exodus 3:14), has come in Christ, wh: 
is coming again in conquering power. — 

Just as God out of grace establishe’ 
his covenant with Israel (Exodus 19:6) 
so Christ through the new covenant i 
his blood has made us a kingdom an 
priests, with the privilege of reigning wit 
him. In terms of the first and last letter 
of the Greek alphabet, God in Christ © 
“the Alpha and the Omega,” the begir: 
ning and the end, the initial and fine 
authority. 

Addressing the churches, John write 
briefly about his own trials. Like mam 
other devoted Christians of his day, by 
had suffered persecution. Banished t 
Patmos, a small rocky island lying off th) 
coast of Asia, he felt the call to comfo» 
his brethren in the churches by con" 
municating to them messages which ky 
had received in visions. 

To be “in the Spirit” means that fy 
had a sense of spiritual ecstasy such # 
prophets and seers experienced under thy 
power of the Holy Spirit (see Acts 1 ii 
15). For the first time in Christian liters 
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fire mention is here made of “the Lord’s 
Jay” (verse 10), the first day of the 


week, which believers observed in com- 


nemorating the resurrection of Christ. 
{t stood in contrast with the emperor’s 
day, observed by pagans who sought to 
mpose Caesar worship on Christians to 
che point of martyrdom. 


RECEIVING AN URGENT summons from 
God to. write down his experiences and 
70 send them to the seven churches of 
Asia named in the order of travel (verse 
11), John turns to see “seven golden can- 
dlesticks,” lampstands representing the 
cthurches (see Exodus 25:31-37). 

Central in the seer’s spiritual view 
stands the Christ, “one like unto a son of 
man” (Daniel 7:13), clothed in majesty, 
dignity, authority, and might. The terms 
2mployed are descriptive of the Messiah, 
derived largely from Ezekiel and Daniel. 

This Conqueror, who sustains the 
churches as the Creator the stars, commis- 


your sermon?” 


was more to be said by one pupil. 


sions John to write his apocalypse, setting 
forth his visions and interpretation of cur- 
rent conditions and coming events (verse 
1D)) me 

The “mystery” or hidden meaning of 
the stars and candlesticks is indicated, the 
former standing for “the angels of the 
seven churches”; the latter, the actual 
churches (verse 20). But who are these 
“angels”? Among the various interpreta- 
tions given are: the messengers who bear 
the letters, the pastors or bishops who 
preside over the churches, their guardian 
spirits, or the heavenly counterparts or 
representatives of the churches, which are 
to be regarded as identical with them. 

True to his calling as a seer, John em- 
ploys the apocalyptic method in portray- 
ing the risen and victorious Christ as ad- 
dressing heavenly spirits. In reality he is 
writing directly to the churches. His mes- 
sages, which reflect situations existing in 
his day, have real meaning for our om- 
inous times and in fact for every age. 


SERMON “ENJOYED” 


“Is 1r a compliment to say to our pastor after the service, I enjoyed 
That was one question in the Sunday school lesson. 
The class was about evenly divided on the matter—some of the pupils 
said “yes,” and some said “no.” A lively discussion followed. 
The teacher thought she had ended the discussion by giving the 
answer in the teacher’s book, which stated that it was not a compliment 
to say to the pastor after the service, “I enjoyed your sermon.” But there 


“I look at it this way,” opined the pupil: “When I have finished eating 


Subse ae! 


a good meal, I say, ‘I enjoyed that meal.’ A meal is food for my body. 
And when I have finished listening to a good sermon, I believe it’s o.k. 
to tell the pastor that I enjoyed it, because a sermon is very definitely 
food for my soul!” —LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


If thou Knewest the whole Bible by heart, and the sayings of all the 
philosophers, what would it profit thee without the love of God and 
without grace? —THOMAS A KEMPIS 
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Personal Problem Clinic | 


Pastor, beware! 

QUESTION: Our pastor is tops! His ser- 
mons are’ informing and inspiring. He is 
building up the congregation, working to 
improve the Sunday school, and visiting the 
sick and the well. So far so good! 

I wish, however, he would exercise his 
fatherly and grandfatherly prerogatives less 
—that is, casually getting his arm around 
ladies and patting them. There is no occa- 
sion for such antics. I have an idea that he 
hardly knows he does these things, and his 
intentions are undoubtedly merely those of 
friendliness. But I do think he is endanger- 
ing his usefulness and his good standing by 
being so free with women and girls—includ- 
ing catechumens. 

I have hesitated to write about this situa- 
tion, but people are remarking about it. 
While people in general are friendly to him 
Tam afraid that in time this habit may create 
trouble for the pastor and for others. 


RepLy: Pastors are human—very hu- 
man. It is easy for a good-humored, 
friendly person to let his good will find 
improper expression. This tendency may 
occasionally include a pastor. 

A pastor’s position as a Christian 
leader, example, teacher, preacher, and 
friend necessitates caution, tact, and high 
consideration in dealing with everyone. 
The nobility of his calling imposes de- 
cided obligations. He must be true to his 
vocation and ideals as far as God gives 
him grace and strength. 

You are generously just in not im- 
puting impropér motives to your pastor. 
It is Christian to view such happenings 
with a charitable open mind and with 
the intentjof helpfulness. But leaders who 
would maintain their usefulness and avoid 
discredit must also help themselves. 
Every leader stands or falls on his record. 


Comic books 
QUESTION: The comic books—what a 


problem they are! But thus far I have se- 
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lected them for my daughter of eight year 
I have thus been able to make sure that only 
wholesome literature comes into our home. 
I am afraid, however, that before very long 
Dorothy will claim the privilege of making’ 
her own selections. This frightens me. 


bs 


RepLy: Don’t let a coming problem get 
you down. Prepare for the coming day,. 
and you will likely have little to fear. 
Take Dot into partnership right now. 
Examine the books together and make 
joint decisions. Such a procedure wi 
give you a chance to point out values and! 
faults in the various types of books. A: 
large measure of freedom will be ac- 
corded to the girl, a democratic method 
will be followed, and some effective edu- 
cation will take place. Dorothy will be- 
come prepared for a later day when she’ 7 
make her own choites. 

Don’t overlook the fact that the various 
choices of children and young people ar 
strongly influenced by the total life 4 
their homes, as well as by specific guid~ 
ance. Sooner or later each one must as 
sume responsibility for self. Then every 
thing that has entered into their past wil 
count heavily. 


Golden age of memory? 

QUESTION: Years ago we were told tha 
the junior age (9-11 years) is the “goldei| 
age of memory,” when memorizing of Bit 
lical and other material is most. readily ac 
complished. Do we still hold that view? 


RepLy: No. That was one of a num» 
ber of educational fallacies which wer 
discarded years ago on the basis of scier 
tific psychological experimentation. Th 
capacity for all forms of learning i 
proves’ up to about 22, then remainr 
stable for a long period of years. Whit! 
memorization has real value for high!!) 
specific purposes, its general influence ani 
value in Christian education is open ft 
serious question. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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ETTERS 
o THE EDITOR 


iore Congressmen 

R: 

To the list of U.S. Congressmen given in 
sur “Conclusion” of July 5, there are two 
her Lutherans to add. I have heard about 
em in letters from pastors. They are 
spresentatives Lawrence Smith of Racine, 
isconsin, and James Van Zandt of Altoona, 
snnsylvania. | RoBperr E. VAN DEUSEN 
Washington, Dee 


Does anyone have any more? 


woman's opinion 
R: 
“My husband and I have just dined with a 
eat man. Great in the eyes of the church 
id the world—Franklin Clark Fry, pres- 
ent of the United Lutheran Church in 
merica. 
However, I’m thinking today, how very 
uch greater he must be in the eyes of our 
ord and Saviour. I see in him this day one 
ho truly walks with God, for only a con- 
ant fellowship with the Father could make 
an in his high position so humbly great 
id magnificently natural. 

No affected mannerisms or pompous su- 
sriority here, but a friendly, deeply com- 
assionate spirit, which looks out at the 
orld with a gentle kindliness sparked with 
iat priceless twinkling good humor. One 
sts a lift—indeed gains new strength and 
yurage—just to be in the presence of such 
Vital Christian. 

The occasion for Dr. Fry’s presence in 
oronto today will soon be history. The 
2ws reels, radio, and publications will give 
) the world the publicity due such a figure. 
ut there is one small thing the world will 
ot know, which to me is the most precious, 
yr it bespeaks our leader’s true greatness. 
Simply this: that on the morning of this 


great day, with all the heavy duties facing 
him which will take of his time and strength, 
he has found that extra bit of time and 
strength to preach the Word of God in a 
small chapel that barely seats 200 persons. 
How many lesser men would have done so? 
Or would they have found a ready excuse 
on such a busy day, comforting themselves 
with the thought that it would hardly be 
worth*their while, in any case? 

“He made himself of no reputation.” 
That Christlike quality is the secret of great- 
ness in any man, but I have seen a true 
manifestation of that quality this morning in 
our beloved leader. Now I know why he is 
great. : MILDRED OPPERMAN 

Toronto, Ontario 


Advertise a little 
Sir: ; 

The letter of Wade H. Koons in the July 
12 LuTHERAN, “Let's Visit a Lutheran 
Church,” has brought memories. 

What is Mr. Koons doing, and what are all 
the others doing to let travelers know that 
there is a Lutheran church in their town? 

My husband did considerable traveling 
in the central and western states, which 
brought him into many towns Sundays. He 
tried to get information where to find a 
Lutheran church. On billboards, in hotels, 
where other churches were listed, no Lu- 
theran church was listed. 

In 1941, planning an extended auto tour 
from Chicago to the west coast, I fortified 
ourselves by taking “Yearbook,” “Kalender,” 
“Almanac,” of several Lutheran synods. In 
that way we managed to find the Lutheran 
church in the town where we would be 
stopping on Sundays. , 

My question: How can a traveler find a 
Lutheran church in a town when driving 
through? What are congregations of Lu- 
theran churches doing to let it be known that 
there is a Lutheran church in that town and 
that other Lutherans would be welcome? 

Chicago Mrs. L. R. MEYER 


a 


“SMALL sins” can often make great conquests where great sins would 


gain no ground. 


—FREDRIK WisLoFF in / Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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CAMPUS 


TOM NESS 


New football coach and ath- 
letic director at Wittenberg 
College is Ralph E. "Tom" 
Ness, who returns to his alma 
mater after 14 years in a sim- 
ilar post at Lakewood (Ohio) 
High School. His high school 
teams have won two out of 
every three games; Witten- 
berg hopes his college squads 
will equal, eventually better 
such records. 


Hartwick Chimes Dedicated 

The Fingerhut Memorial 
Chimes, gift of Charles F. 
Fingerhut, Utica, N. Y., in 
memory of his wife, were 
dedicated June 4 at Hart- 
wick College. 

With 25 bells, a full caril- 
lon, the chimes can _ be 
played either by record or 
by keyboard. They are 
equipped with Westminster 
chimes. 

Mr. Fingerhut was asso- 
ciated for many years with 
a Utica cotton mill. As a 
former member of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Oswego, he 
became interested in Hart- 
wick through former pas- 
tors, who were founders of 
the present college. 
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What a Rackef! 


Students at, Susquehanna 
University believe they hold 
some sort of record at the 
Selinsgrove (Pa.) institution 
in having the first .co-ed to 
make a college varsity tennis 
team—Barbara Stagg. 

A lot of sparkle and in- 
terest was added to SU’s 
tennis team this past spring 
when Barbara, daughter of 
SU Athletic Director Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, Jr., tried out 
for the team» 

On the varsity, she helped 
the squad win three matches, 
as against five losses. Her 
personal record was four 
wins, one loss in singles 
competition, two wins 
against five losses in doubles 
competition. At year’s end, 
she became the first SU co- 
ed to receive a major letter 
on what normally is a men’s 
team—rare in any univer- 
sity! 

Barbara’s been on tennis 
courts since she was 12, re- 
ceived much of her training 
from her dad and her more- 
famous grandfather, A. A. 
Stagg, Sr. 


Wagner Activity 

Ground for Wagner Col- 
lege’s new gymnasium was 
broken July 10, as President 
Walter Consuelo Langsam 
turned the first spadeful of 
Staten Island soil. The event 
also signalized the beginning 
of construction of the much- 
needed girls’ dormitory, ac- 
tual work on which had 
begun two weeks before. 

The new gym will seat 


1,700 spectators, will ha 
office space for physical ee 
cation staff, three clay 
rooms, a first aid a 
examination room, ook 
and shower facilities. 

“T am very sorry, and I 
worried,” Trygve Lie, se 
tary general of the Uni 
Nations, told Wagner Cr 
lege students late last na 

Appearing at a_ spe 
convocation held for 
purpose of awarding him 
honorary degree of docti 
of letters, the United Natie 
official was commenting © 
the Korean situation. 

“This,” said he, is the fi7 
anniversary of the charter 
the United Nations. I 
hoped that on this spec 
day, there would be no we 
in Korea. But still, we ha 


BARBARA STAGG 
. sparkles plenty 
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go on trying to bring 
ce to that part of the 
rid and to all other parts 
e it wherever a_ similar 
ident might happen. Peace 
mething to work for; it 
the young people whose 
s would be at stake if 
re were to be another 
r, sO we have to go on to 
ork and fight for peace!” 


t Year's End 
ast month in preparing a 
rt on the condition of 
ittenberg College, Pres- 
ent Clarence Stoughton 
Kked back on his first year 
first lay president of the 
ringfield institution. 
“It has not been smooth 
even (this past year),” 
id the prexy. “... we have 
perienced every kind of 
10tion and mood.” 
On the other hand, the 
esident could point with 
tisfaction to strong church 
ipport (Wittenberg and 
amma received = $135,- 
7.63 from ULCA synods 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
sntucky, Tennessee and 
est Virginia) and a_ re- 
iced college debt (college 
thorities look for com- 
Ste debt reduction in two 
ore years). 
Looking ahead, the col- 
xe had reason to be opti- 
istic: alumni support was 
-OWing by leaps and 
nds, the board of di- 
Stors had green-lighted a 
zorous building program 
d the establishment of a 
esident’s cabinet as top 
ministrative body of the 
hool would strengthen Wit- 
nberg’s progress. 
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Briefly Speaking 


A robin, noting that the doors of Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, Md., were wide open, flew in before 
services started, selected a perch high above the 
pulpit. Efforts to capture the bird before the pro- 
cessional failed. As soon as the organ and choir 
opened the service, the robin flew back and forth 
over the congregation, chirping (some said “in 
time with the music"). When Dr. Wilson Ard began 
his sermon, the bird returned to his previous perch, 
appeared to listen attentively. 

The Church of the Brethren brought 200 German 
high school students to the United States in mid-July, 
entertained them for several days at their Service Cen- 
ter in New Windsor, Md., before “distributing” them 
to their foster homes. Half of the 70 girls and 130 
boys will stay with Brethren families, the others with 
families of other denominations, Predominantly Prot- 
estant, the group includes Catholics. The youngsters 
will stay a year “to promote better international un- 
derstanding through learning an insight into American 
church, school and home life.” 

Members of the Farmers Mills (Pa.) Church had 
just started a Sunday morning service when there 
was a slight commotion in the rear of the nave. 
Word was passed from pew to pew "the house next 


door is on fire.” By general consent, the service 


was interrupted, the congregation moved next door 


to assist in fighting the blaze and removing furni- 
ture to a place of safety. 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the American 
Lutheran Church has authorized the purchase of a 
single-engined monoplane ($22,000) for mission air 
service in New Guinea, Not only will the plane be 
available to Lutheran missions, but will be shared with 
other Protestant and Roman Catholic missions in that 
territory, : 


The Alexander (Ind.) "News" reported last month 
that “Charles A, Endter, instructor in speech and 
drama at Anderson College and a member of the 
school's English department, will enter MAMMA 
Divinity School of Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, next fall." 

Thieves ransacked a Roanoke (Va.) Methodist 
church office four times in six weeks, left each time 
without taking anything. Whereupon one pastor sug- 
gested “maybe they wanted to reserve a pew.” 
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‘YOU'LL SEE. 


Up until Easter, members of St. John's Church in 
Pomaria, South Carolina, worshiped in “ihe White 
Church" (see lower left), oldest frame Lutheran 
church structure in the Palmetto State. 


This building, erected in 1809, was strictly home- 
made. All nails and hinges were hand-made and_ 
members of the congregation at that time spent 
long hours in creating their house of worship. 


The church, which Pomaria Luther- 
ans hope to preserve as a historic 
shrine, contains a pot-bellied stove 
(see lower right): in the center of the 
building. The slaves of the members 
attended services, but watched the 
proceedings from the slave gallery. 
On June || members dedicated a 
new church, valued at better than 
$60,000, but constructed for less than 
$35,000. The low cost was due to 
many hours of free labor contributed 
by descendants of the builders of the 
White Church, much lumber donated 
by friends, neighbors and members, 


and church furnishings given as me- 
morials by members. 


Over 450 people attended Dedication Day serv- 
ices, heard their Pastor J. Kenneth Webb and 
South Carolina Synod President Karl W. Kinard con- 
secrate the structure to the Glory of God. The 
Gothic style building (upper left) provides room 


for 10 Sunday school classes, a kitchen, assembly 
room for primary children and the nave and chancel, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS—CAMPS 


Camp Yolijwa 

The Rev. John D. Foer- 
ster, of Stoystown, Pa., as- 
sociate director of Camp 
Nawakwa, Biglerville, Pa., 
has been named director. of 
Camp Yolijwa, Seven Oaks, 
Calif. He will assume his 
new duties Sept. 1, when he 
arrives on the West Coast to 
become pastor of First 
Church, Redlands, Calif. 

Forty-one boys attended 
Yolijwa’s junior camp early 
last month. The kids experi- 
enced one of the heaviest 
downpours in the history of 
that section of the West 
when rainmakers, seeding 
California clouds with dry 
ice, produced several show- 
ers to drown a raging forest 
fire 10 miles from camp. 

Said Acting Director 
Quentin Garman, “We were 
very happy to adjust our 
camp program in order that 
rain should have first pri- 
ority in this section.” 


Camp Luther 

Young people and coun- 
selors from the West Vir- 
ginia Synod figure this year’s 
Camp Luther (Webster, 
W. Va.) “was the best we 
ever had.” 
| There were several rea- 
sons: 1) extensive use of 
audio-visual aids this season. 
Movies shown included “The 
Two Kingdoms”; “Kesli of 
Zorzor,” a film on Liberia 
work; “Fujita,” of the work 
in Japan; CHEY promoters 
—‘The Difference,” “The 
Wittenberg Story,” “Lo, I 
Am With You Alway” an 
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account of African mission- 
ary work; “The Heart of 
India.” 

2) A more co-ordinated 
camp program that included 
an improved counseling sys- 
tem. This year the council 
was made up of a ‘governor, 
a representative of each of 
the color groups and one 
from each cabin. This coun- 
cil assisted in camp disci- 
pline, setting the rules and 
regulations for campers and 
following through on an 
educational program. 

3) Recognition of camp- 
ers for past attendance. Each 
camper attending Camp Lu- 
ther for the second, third, or 
fourth year, received a cloth 
bar for their caps. Coun- 


selors. who had been present 


for all five years received 
similar recognition. 


350 at Groundbreaking 


When ground was broken 
for the first buildings for Lu- 
theridge (see THe Lu- 
THERAN, July 19) participat- 
ing were (see cut below): 
left to right—the Rev. Mar- 
cus Otterbein, representing 
the Parish and Church 
School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church; Luther- 
idge Executive Director J. 
Lewis Thornburg; South 
Carolina Synod President 
Karl W. Kinard; and North 
Carolina Synod President 
Emeritus J. L. Morgan. 

Three hundred fifty per- 
sons attended the service 
held on July 2. 


PERSONS 


BERWICK LUTHERANS LOOK BACK 


. .. during informal pageant 


Fifty-year Club 

When members of Holy 
Trinity Church, Berwick, 
Pa., recently held a reunion 
for “old members,” the aged 
parishioners put on an in- 
formal presentation of what 
the church and community 
were like before 1900. Tak- 
ing part were only those 
members who had been in 
the congregation prior to the 
change of the century. 

Pausing long enough for 
the photographer to record 
their presence for posterity 
were (see cut above), left 
to right: I. W. Harman, old- 
est living member of the 
church; Calvin Martiz, with 
a Sunday school record of 
38 years of perfect attend- 
ance, Mr. and Mrs. Nevin 
Sitler, Mr. and Mrs. Jerry 
Rudy, Mrs. William Moore, 
Mrs. Clarence Herr, Mrs. 
Boyd Robison, Mrs. Hattie 
Weber, and Mrs. Wallace 
Zimmerman, all members 
for 50 years or more. 


Optimist 

Some people had _ their 
doubts; surely the Fourth of 
July weekend was no time to 
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hold the first service of a po- 
tential mission congregation. 
“Everyone will be away!” 

But Pastor Robert Ayers 
went ahead with plans for 
the service to be held in the 
(Massapequa Park, Long 
Island) Village Hall. 

The doubters were embar- 
rassed! 

No less than 115 people 
stood in the aisles, occupied 
all the benches, chairs and 
boxes that could be col- 
lected. The pastor and choir 
from Good Shepherd 
Church, Roosevelt, attended 
to lend moral and spiritual 
support. About 50 of the 


visitors were Lutherans from 
congregations near by. En- 
catching, it 


thusiasm was 


seemed. 
Pastor Ayers, who grad- 
uated from Philadelphia 


Seminary this year, couldn't 
have been more jubilant. “PP 
was so busy watching all) 
those people coming into the 
hall 1 almost forgot to see 
that the altar candles were 
lit! We're starting a Sunday 
school right away; I don’t 
Know where we're going te 
put the kids if they turn out 
in as great a force as did the 
adults. Maybe we'll have to 
put up a tent!” 


Beechwood New Americans 
Twenty-six adults and 21 
children (see cut below), 
were recently received inte 
St. Paul’s Church, Beech 
wood, N. J., by Pastor J 
Brooks Moore. 
Jobs have been 
for all employable person; 
in the 11 families. Womer 
of the congregation were in 
strumental in obtaining foo 
and clothing for the New 
Americans before they ar 
rived, supervised the adjust 
ment of the families and saw 
to it that the youngsters gor’ 
acquainted. (Turn to p. 42. | 


secured) 
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BEECHWOOD, WELCOMES LATVIANS | 


. eleven families happily adjusted 
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CALIFORNIA 


OUR SAVIOUR'S 
Walter M. Stuhr, Pastor 
1420 S. Marengo Ave 


AMBRA | 


rice: 11:02 A.M: Sunday School: 948_ A.M. 
> ANGELES — ADVENT 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. eps St. 
1500 A.M., Wed. 7:30 P.M. Church School 9:30 
DIEGO LY 
Erwin A, Vosseler, Pastor 
Second above “A™ St. 
Service: ROO ACM ORES 
SROROER 
VER aes ak | SeeSt aeAUe 
Elmer W. Harner, D.0., Pastor 
léth Ave. & Grant 
Service: 11200 A.M, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SHINGTON it LUTHER, PLACE MEMORIAL | 
aipn abhor, Fast 
Thomas Circle, 5 
800 A.M... 11:00 ANG: Youth Program: | 
ILLINOIS 
EY ies TRINITY 


H. C. Peterson, Pastor 
Elliott & Elm Sts. 
Service: 8:30 A. M.: Sunday School: 9:30 A.M. 


IDAHO 


GOOD SHEPHERD 
Berner, Pastor 


300 N. Johnson St. 


TLO 0 
Homer W. 
Memorial Hall, 


Bervice: 10:00 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:00 A.M. 
MARYLAND 
TIMORE nee CHRIST 
ehn L. Deaton, D.D., Pastor—H. O. Bailey, Asst. 
Charles & Hill Sts. 
Services: 8:30 A.M. 11:00 AM. 
TiMORE ST. MARRS 
Paul H. Smith, Paster 
St. Paul & 2th Sts, 
Service: 11:00 A.M, 
MICHIGAN 
aoeAeos TRINITY 


Ralph J: White, D.D., Pastor 
Crescent & Bostwick 
Service: 04S A.M, 


MINNESOTA 


NNEAPOLIS SALEM 
Paul A aps Wettler, 0.D,, Pastor 
& Garfield Ave. S. 
Services: Sad A.M. 9:30 A.M. 


ST, PAUL 


S15 AM, 


Sey 


Charles L. Grant, D.D., Pastor 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St. 
14:00 A.M; day Sch ool 9345 A.M. 


NEBRASKA 


~ MESSIAH 


GRAND ISLAND _ 
Martin G. Schroeder, Pastor 
& Locust 
_Service: 1000 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:00 A.M. 
OMAHA “OUR REDEEMER 


Harvey Clark, Pastor 
Larimore Ave. & North 24th St 


~~ ___Services: 9:15 A.M. JU AM, 
NEW JERSEY 
OCEAN CITY “ST. JOHN'S 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor ; 
1th & Central Aves. 
9:00 A.M, 11:00 A.M. Strand Theatre: 745 PLM. 
NEW YORK 
QUERALO a cae CHRIST. = ‘ 
John M,. Strodel, D.D., Pastor .. 
Broadway & Fox Streets * 


Service: 


10:00 AMS 


a ae seine 
BUFFALO RESURRECTION r 
Ernest C. French, Pastor—John =e Sanborn, Asst — 
& Genesee & Doat § 
Servic 8:00 A M,, 10: > A, My 


“ST. JOHN'S JOHN'S | 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street 
Services: 8:00 A.M. 10:10 AM. 


NEW YORK CITY GRACEST. Reet Sa 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West Tist St. 
Service: 11:00 A.M r 
NEW YORK CITY ST. PETER'S 
Russell Frank Auman, D.D.. Pastor n 
Lexington Ave & 54th Sth 
Services 11:00 A.M, 
NEW YORK CITY 
George F. Saunders, Pastor 
W4H18S WL 100th SH 
Services 10:00 A.M,: Sunday S School: 


NIAGARA FALLS 
Arthur H. Schmoyer, B.D. Pastor 
Michigan Ave. & 10th St. 
Service: 1045 A.M. 


BUFFALO) 


TRINITY 


9315 AM 


SAUGERTIES ATONEMENT - 
Siang Ny ohne Pastor 


ket St. 
10x48 AM: papal Schatl: 
OHIO 


DAYTON 


__ Services 9:30 AM, 


Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 N. Clair Street 
8:18 AM. 


Service: 10:30 A.M.; Church School: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HERSHEY 
Stephen E. Schullery, 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE — 


Archie N. Campbell, Pastor | 
North 43rd St. & Fremont Ave, 
Servicer 11:00 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:45 A.M. 


Each month, the DPs (all 
of them Latvian) worship. in 
a special Latvian Lutheran 
service conducted by Pastor 
Edward Zvirbulis. 


Purse for Krouse 

Members of Emmanuel 
Church, Pottstown, Pa., 
were so proud of their Pas- 
tor Luther A. Krouse when 
he received an_ honorary 
doctor of divinity degree 
from Muhlenberg College 
this summer, they presented 
him with a purse containing 
$500. 

The presentation came at 
the close of a recent Sunday 
morning service when, just 


HOLY TRINITY 
Pastor 
Cocoa & Granada Aves. 
_ 8:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M.; Sunday School: 9:15 A.M. 


MILWAUKEE 


= cP 
ST. PAUL'S 


prior to the 
final hymn, a 
church council 


rose, asked 


Ten Ordained in North Carolina Service 

The last Sunday in June was a special one in the North 
Carolina Synod, for it was then that 10 young men were 
ordained in St. Matthew’s Church, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Participating in the serv- 
ice were: the Rev. Ernest R. 
Lineberger, Sr., Synod Pres- 
ident F. L. Conrad, the Rev. 
W. G. Cobb, the Rev. W. H. 
Stehder,’ the “Rev. Bi.; E. 
Petrea, and the Rev. George 
F. Schott, Jr. 

Ordinands were (reading 
left to right, see cut below) 
William Gilmer Boggs, Kan- 
napolis; Ralph Edgar Eck- 


WISCONSIN 


A. A. Zinck, D-D., Pastor 
1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Services: 9:00 A.M., 10:30 A.M, 


WISCONSIN DELLS 
>. William Genszler, Pastor 


7:30 A.M., 9:30 A.M.; Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


singing of the permission to speak, then 
member of the 


~~ REDEEMER 


BETHANY! 
620 Broadway 


— | 


made ,the presentation to ai 
surprised pastor. 


ard, Hickory; Ernest R: 
Lineberger, Jr., East Spen- 
cer; William Dexter Moser, 
Burlington; William Frank 
Medlin, Jr., Kings Moun- 
tain; Gray Lawrence Freeze, 
Salisbury; J. L. 
bury; Hoyle Lee Whiteside, 
Kings Mountain; Harold 
Monroe Yoder, Hickory; 
Jacob H. Young, Charlotte. 


Peeler, Salis- 


ILLINOIS 
Yelegates Selected for Des Moines 


CuicaGo—lIllinois synodical delegates to 
he Des Moines convention of the United 
Lutheran Church this October include: 

Clerical: Pastors Harmon J. McGuire, K. 
Bruno Neumann, William A. Kiser, John M. 
Spaid, William E. Kmet, Ernest S. Ewald, 
Srwin A. Wendt, George J. Curran, John 
Veltin, Kenneth T. Knudsen, Eldred H. 
[rede, William H. Swarbrick, Marvin C. 
Reichert. Laymen Clarence Lineberger, 
Sverett G. Mitchell, Alfred Arnesen, H. S. 
echtolt, Erwin H. List, Carl Schulz, Harold 
H. Jardan, Jasper Berhenke, Rufus Dameier, 
Irving F. Pierson, Charles D. Johnson, 
Homer Schatte, Vernon Wilson. 


NEW JERSEY 
Lutherans Compete in Paramus 


« Jersey Crry—Lutheran intersynodical re- 
ations have not been improved by recent 

ission activity in Bergen County. Early in 
une, a ULCA mission congregation was 
started in the booming metropolitan suburb 
bf Paramus, with official sanction from the 
egional Home Missions Council, One week 


ugust 2, 1950 
be 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


When members of Holy Trinity 
(Charlotte, N. C.) broke 
ground for their new church, 
participating were: Pastor Olin 
W. Sink, Synod President 
Emeritus J. L. Morgan, Synod 
President F. L. Conrad, Build- 
ing Fund Chairman Julian A. 
Price, and Finance Committee 
Chairman E. L. Cloaninger 


later a Missouri Synod mission was an- 
nounced for the same community. 


An oddity of the situation in Paramus is 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. eee Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:35 A. M. 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services June 28 thru Sept. 3 
8 AM. 11 AM, 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 
“Your Chureh By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


< 


that the Missouri Synod mission (started by 
the English District) is meeting in tem- 
porary quarters only a short distance from 
an established Missouri Synod congregation 


Delegates to Des Moines 
NEW JERSEY SYNOD 


’ i ; Rep : Clergymen Laymen 

in Maywood, which is affiliated with the Godfrey Alberti Henry Beiclat 

Atlantic District. William F. Behrens William Brinkman 
Harold Haas H. F. Buchholtz 
H. W. Hagenau Alfred Corneth 
C. Donald Heft Alfred J. Kiefer 
Edwin H. Knudten Alvin H. Schaediger 
Wilbur Laudenslager J. H. Spalding 
Floyd Milleman Charles H. Stockfish 


Albert Stauderman Henry M. Waitz, Jr. 
George R. F. Tamke H. Torrey Walker 
Paul T. Warfield Mrs. Paul C. Weber 
Robert Wuchter Paul Ziegler 


Under Board Missionary Walter Kloetzl 
the Paramus work is developing rapidly, wit! 
Sunday school enrollment already near 100 
Property for use as a chapel and parsonag: 
has been purchased and a church site will be 
obtained in the near future. 


IN TEANECK, an ELC mission congrega 
tion has been started and has purchased < 


Lely of church site within one mile of the loca 
church appointiients ye uate : ULCA and Missouri congregations, despite 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG ii protests. 
mT 


SUDBURY B At the organization meeting of the North. 
ern Conference of the Evangelical Lutherar 
Synod of New Jersey, held at Trenton ir 
connection with the organizing conventior 
of the synod, the following were chosen tc 
the Executive Committee in addition to the 
officers: Harold Skelton, Dumont, and Emi 
SA TTIGH LAND, /2L1NO/S Weltz, Glen Rock. The fall convention o 
conference will be held at Trinity Church 
Hudson Heights, Sept. 26. 
A TAPESTRY PAINTING of the Ascensior 
was presented to St. Paul’s Church, Linden 
[] G LAN Go by Artist (Miss) Bertha Mahnken. Th: 
painting has been hung in the chancel as 
- reredos. Pastor Godfrey E. Alberti celé 
--Will serve you best! brated his 10th ordination anniversary re 
cently; Dr. Fred R. Knubel was speaker. 
THE REV. WALTER R. Kopp has resignes 


RASS Goons co. 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Here is a supremely fine PIPE 
ORGAN, with that ‘certain 
something,”’ plus economy of as pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Hackensack 
operation and upkeep Serer to accept a call to Epiphany Church, Bron» 
N. Y. During his five-year pastorate bh 
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‘ 
LUTHERAN | 
CHURCH + 


served as conference LWA director and was 
a member of the Board of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Association of New Jersey. 

Another resignation is that of Dr. Edwin 
H. Knudten, following his election as first 
president of the New Jersey Synod. He 
served as pastor of St. John’s Church, Ruth- 
erford, since its organization in 1926. 


There's headline news from Trinity Church, 
Hudson Heights, where Pastor John H. Wag- 
ner and a very active Evangelism Committee 


won 52 new adult members for the congre- 
gation. Of these 52 prepared and confirmed 
by the pastor, 22 were former Roman Cath- 
olics! 


Trinity Church is engaged in a church- 
wide renovating and decorating task this 
summer, preliminary to being host to the 
| Northern Conference in September. 

ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


OHIO 
Synod Conducts Music Institute 


DayToN—A Southern Baptist professor of 

organ at a Congregational college brought 
his Missouri Synod church choir to an Amer- 
ican Lutheran church to open the sessions 
of a United Lutheran Church synod’s church 
music institute. He contributed to the high 
regard which serious church musicians feel 
for traditional Lutheran church music. 
_ The concert was the opening of the 15th 
annual Institute for Church Music of the 
Synod of Ohio held at Fremont, Ohio, June 
25-30, conducted by the committee on church 
music of the Synod of Ohio (Pastor Fred M. 
Otto of Fremont is chairman). 
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Pa a : Gainesville, Fla., 


Until they become a self-sup- 
porting congregation, mem- 
bers of Our Saviour's Church, 
are worship- 
ing in a funeral parlor chapel. 


tor F. |. Fesperman and ment- 
bers following a recent service 


MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
Order through 


United Lutheran 
Publication House 


We are busy training young men and 
women for Christian service. Funda- 
mental-trained teachers. Finest fel- 
lowship. 


Lutheran Bible Institute 
in Chicago 


4756 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


,PULPIT-CHOIR 


sp ES URIMM ATION 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CLOAKS 
CAPS GOWNS Jeaee-ss 


HOODS 
EST. 1912 
BENTLEY &SIMON: 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia I, S. C, 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 
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The photographer caught Pas- 


Bak cosh gle 


Previously the institute had been held in 
connection with the synodical summer school 
at Lakeside but this year moved to a location 
where adequate organ facilities were avail- 
able. Grace Church (ALC) was made avail- 
able for the institute. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i] 
i 
i 
CNS 


Maestro 
Giuseppe 
Moschetti 

Concert Organist 
Now booking for a 
limited number of 
concerts for the com- 
ing season, 1950-51. 

Apply to 

Giuseppe Moschetti 

32 South Fifth Street 
Allentown, Pa. 


rr. ss) tt tt 


THE LUTHERAN HOME 


Topton, Pennsylyania 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY 
August 10, 1950 


Children's Program 1:30 P.M. 
Music Open House 


Everybody Welcome 


Hamma Divinity Scheel. 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For a catalog and other information write 
Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


Opportunity 
to Serve Children 


The Tressler Orphan's Home (Tresslertown) 
is interested in contacting men and women 
who may be interested in and qualified to 
serve as houseparents, or in other capacities 
as members of the staff. 

Must be of good Christian character, at 
least a high school education. Good salary, 
living quarters provided, annual vacation 
and sick leave with pay. ULCA pension. 


Write 


Luther D. Grossman, Superintendent 
Loysville, Pa. 


Professor Griff Fountain, organ teache 
at Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory, and d 
rector of the St. Paul’s (Missouri Synod 
Church choir of Cleveland, was the ma 
who was endorsing the institute’s emphas 
on traditional Lutheran music. He serve 
as organ class instructor. 

Other members of the staff were Pro 
Richard T. Gore, director of the Wooste 
(Ohio) College of Music, who led a cho 
workshop; A. Beverly Barksdale, director « 
music in the Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Ar 
who lectured on church music; Dr. Ulrich | 
Leupold, professor of music at Waterlo 
(Canada) College; Dr. Ury Arbatsky, a fo 


*mer DP now living in Fremont, a distir 


guished composer and former organist 
the Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Lutheran cath: 
dral; Ludwig Lenel, organist and compose 
of New York, and a former pupil of D 
Albert Schweitzer. 


An international touch to the institute we 
added by an organ recital given by Dr. Heit 
rich Fleischer, now a visiting professor of Va 
paraiso (Indiana) University and a successc 
to J. S. Bach as organist at the universit 
of Leipzig. 

During programs given by the institute 
former DP who arrived in Fremont in mic 
June, Mrs. Carmen Prii-Berendsen, a cor 
cert violinist in her native Estonia, mad 
her American debut. Also on the prograr 
was Zanis Dumpis, a concert violinist fror 
Latvia, who is also living, as a former DI 
in a home of the Fremont congregation. 

A group of organists and choir leaders an 
others interested in music in Ohio congre 
gations attended the institute. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORI 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Summer Assembly Held at Thiel 


PITTSBURGH—A record enrollment was e? 
pected at the annual Thiel College summe 
assembly, conducted on the Greenville can 
pus last week. Faculty for the one-wee 
school included Muhlenberg Professor Rot 
ert Marshall, Haddonfield (N. J.) Paste 
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ha 


4 and Mrs. Donald Irvin, WMS Statistical Sec- 
ij) retary (Mrs. John B.) Moose, the Rev. Mar- 


() President. Roy Hendrickson. 
/ meditations were presented by LUTHERAN 


School Board, Luther League of America 
Daily chapel 


Editor G. Elson Ruff. 
Christ Church, Lawrence Park, 


mission congregation, is planning to sponsor 


once a 


its second mission Sunday school in four 
years. Several years ago Pastor J. F. Ber- 
mon and Layman Robert Moreland organized 
a Sunday school and a congregation at Fair- 
field that has since called a full-time pastor. 
Having outgrown its portable chapel it has 
built a basement unit which serves as their 
church. 

Now the portable chapel will be trans- 
ported eight miles farther east to serve 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Moreland will be in charge of new work 
at Hope Chapel. 


another growing area. 


IN JUNE 1949 services were conducted for 
the first time in Upper St. Clair Township. 
Before the first anniversary of that first 
service, Faith Church was organized and a 
building valued at over $75,000 was ded- 


- icated. 


Also instrumental in the progress were: 
J. Howard Mitchell, a local builder, and the 
president and missionary superintendent of 
the synod. 


Evangelization of the Jewish people is 
being carried on by Dr. Dan Bravin and his 
staff of workers at the John Legum Memo- 
rial. Over 2,100 visits have been made in 
Jewish homes and 53,054 copies of Chris- 
tian literature, together with 553 New Testa- 
ments placed in the hands of Jewish readers. 


THE NINTH ANNUAL Outdoor Vespers are 
being conducted for 12 weeks this summer 
at the Wayside Pulpit on the lawn of Zion 
Church, Ruffs Dale. “Divine Light for Life’s 
Way” is the theme being developed by visit- 
ing speakers. 

THE OLDEST Protestant hospital in North 
America—Passavant, in Pittsburgh’s Hill 
district—observed its 101st anniversary last 
month. LUTHER E. FACKLER 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Founded 1858 


A Lutheran co-educational col- 


lege offering curricula in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Business Educa- 
tion, Business Administration, and 
Music. 


Certified for the preparation of 
Public School teachers in the aca- 
demic, business, and music fields. 


For ninety-two years dedicated to 
the development of Christian citi- 
zens. 


For further information write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, LL.D., President 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


WC Bible 
andbook 


150 Photos and Maps. Size 4{x6l6xlK 


18th Edition. 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 


on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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DECEASED 


Rev. William J. Wagner 
The Rev. William Jacob Wagner, who re- 
tired from a Susquehanna Conference pas- 
torate in 1937, died June 13 in State College, 
Pa. He was 86. 


Roanoke College 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Clean, comfortable, cheerful rooms. Central 
location, moderate rates. Free parking. For in- 
formation call C. M. Shaner, 27 S. Pennsylvania 
Ave. Phone Atlantic City 4-1585. Members of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Pottstown, Penna. 


Experienced Parish Worker 
wanted by small, active suburban New 
York City church. Opportunity for post- 
grad study; emphasis on youth and Sun- 
day School work. Write Box CB8, The 
LUTHERAN. 


POSITION WANTED 

Experienced: organist and choirmaster 
desires position in Bethlehem-Allentown 
area. School music teacher, age 23. Sum- 
mer organist Church of the Redeemer, 
Longport, N. J. For reference inquire 
Maestro G. Moschetti, 32 S. 5th Street, 
Allentown, Pa. Write Robert H. Cathcart, 
c/o Aberdeen Hotel, Longport, N. J. 
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Born in Tusseyville, Pa., March 16, 186 
he was graduated from Gettysburg Colleg 
in 1890 and from Gettysburg Seminary i 
1893. He served pastorates in Muncy Cree 
(1894-96), Glasgow (1896-1902), Buckhor 
(1902-1906), New Bloomfield (1906-1913- 
Pottsgrove (1913-1920), and Boalsbuy 
(1920-1937). 

Surviving are his wife, one daughter, Mr 
John Harkins, State College; one son, th 
Rev. John H. Wagner, Hudson Heights, N. J 
six grandchildren, and one great-grandchil) 

The funeral service was conducted June = 
in Grace Church, State College, by Dr. Joh 
F. Harkins. Burial in Pine Hall cemeter 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 
KALTREIDER, CARL. From Hamma Divini 
School, student. To Hope,.Church, Dez 
born, Mich. 3536 ,West Point Ave. 


MIDWEST SYNOD 

FREYTAG, FREDERICK. From St. Pau 
Church, Chadwick, Ill. To Trinity Chure 
Russell, Kan. 

JENSEN, M. A. From Norfolk, Nebr. 
Immanuel Church, Hastings, Nebr., 
supply pastor. 

LOEFFLER, FRED. From Trinity Chure 
Russell, Kan. To Zion Church, Dill« 
Nebr., as supply pastor. 

OLLENDORF, FRED A. From Zion Chure 
Platte Center, Nebr. To St. Paul’s Chure 
Northboro, Ia. 

Trawny, HENRY. From Emmaus Churé 
Davin, Sask., Can. To St. John’s Chure 
Sterling, Nebr. 

VAN BOENING, GRANT. From Trinity Chur 
Sioux City, Ia., as assistant. To St. Joh»! 
Church, Columbus, Nebr. ; 


NEW JERSEY SYNOD 
FOwLer, NorMAN H. From Philadelp| 
Seminary, student. To St. Trinite: 
Church, Jersey City, N. J. 70 Bowers 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
CrossLanb, R. L. From Philadelphia Sem 
nary, student. To St. Philip’s Chur« 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 82 Forbell St. 
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Korean War: What’s It to Us? 


Because there have been no ULC missionaries in Korea, the United Lutheran 


War came to grips in three areas. 

_ First, new buildings. To stem initial 
reverses of the United Nations’ forces on 
Korean battlefields, President Truman on 
July 19 asked the U.S. Congress to “take 
action to insure that (steel, etc.) shortages 
do not interfere with or delay materials 
and supplies needed for defense.” Earlier, 
he had suspended certain construction 
loans to educational institutions. 

The handwriting was clear. Unless a 
military miracle occurred, it was a matter 
| of time before non-essential building was 
curtailed, perhaps eventually stopped. It 
seemed unlikely that lawmakers would 
consider home mission churches, parson- 
ages and parish halls necessary for the 
mobilization effort. CHEY funds for 
dormitories, gyms and other construction 
would probably gather bank interest, tem- 
porarily at least, for the same reason. 

The second area of involvement was 
college enrollment. With Selective Service 
again in motion in the U.S., 20,000 were 
called in the first draft. Although the 
number of Lutherans in this group would 
hot noticeably affect ULCA colleges, in- 
| creased drains in Lutheran student bodies 
would be sorely felt at the start of the 
*S1-°52 term if the Korean situation de- 
;| teriorated further. 


PERHAPS THE MOST SERIOUS by-product 
of the Korean War was the precarious 
position of our mission field in China. 

North Korean successes against U.N. 
forces inflamed the already aggressive 
Chinese Communists. Any attacks on 
Formosa, Indo China and Burma would 
drop the Final Iron Curtain on China. 

Up to presstime (Noon, July 24), the 
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Church has been only a concerned bystander in the Far East this past month. Last 
week, for the first time since the 38th parallel was violated, the Church and the 


Reds were tolerating the four remaining 
ULCA missionaries on the mainland. The 
quartette—Reinbrecht, Hong Kong; Sulli- 
van, Erickson and Mackensen, Tsingtao— 
were confined to activity in their respec- 
tive cities, but their mail was arriving in 
good time at Foreign Mission Board head- 
quarters in New York without apparent 
censorship. Checks drawn on New York 
banks were honored in China. 

It was the same old story wherever 
Communists took over: slow strangulation 
of all Christian activity. The Reds denied 
further entry to Christian missionaries. 
Few doubted that as the Red government 
became more efficient, more restrictions 
would make life more miserable. Until 
then, the four chose to remain. 

Paradoxically, no Christian wanted 
World War III, yet it was the only obvious 
method of getting Christian missionaries 
back into China. “Missionaries may be 
out of China for decades,” observed one 
ULC official reluctantly. “If and when 
we go back, we'll go as doctors or ordi- 
nary workers, relying solely on our Chris- 
tian example to win converts. Even then, 
it will be extremely dangerous!” 


IN THE PRESENT CRISIS, the church evi- 
denced no hysteria, presented no long 
face, but also showed no optimism. The 


“matter was in Bigger Hands. There was 


a good bit of praying to be done! 


The "Conclusion" will be resumed 
on this page next week. Editor Ruff 


was away from the office when this 
week's ‘Lutheran’ went to press 
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ULC CALENDAR 


LL Convention. Pittsburgh Synod. Lu- 
therlyn, Prospect, Pa. 
WMS _ Convention. 
Midland College 
LL Convention. 
sylvania. Allentown 

LL Convention. Nebraska Synod. Camp 
Sheldon, Columbus 

LL Convention. Midwest Synod. Hil- 
dreth, Nebr. 

LL Convention. lowa Synod. Lake Oko- 
boji, Miller's Bay 

LL Convention. South Carolina Synod. 
Newberry 

LL Convention. Rocky Mountain Synod. 
Shady Brook Ranch, Colo. 

WMS Convention. North Carolina 
Synod. Lenoir Rhyne College 
Commission of Adjudication. Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nebraska Synod. 


Ministerium of Penn- 


LL Convention. California Synod. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

LL Convention. Canada Synod. Water- 
loo, Ont. 

LL Convention. Maryland Synod. Mar- 
Jinsburg, W. Va. 

LL Convention. Michigan Synod. Gun 
Lake 

LL Convention. 
Wagner College 
LL Convention. Minnesota State. Albert 
Lea 

WMS Convention. Pacific Synod. United 
Church, Eugene, Ore. 

WMS Convention. Pittsburgh Synod. 
Trinity Church, Connellsville, Pa. 
WMS Convention. Ohio Synod. St. 
Lucas Church, Toledo 


New Jersey Synod. 


ULCA Brotherhood Convention. First 
Church and Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 


Biennial Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. KRNT 
Radio Theater, Des Moines, lowa 
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Child of Bethlehem......... 22 min. 
A Voice in the Wilderness . . . 40 min 
Calling of Matthew......... 28 min. 
Simon Peter. ........eceees 32 min. 
Who Is My Neighbor........ 30 min. 
Prodical Son. ........-+4+: 24 min 
Maniof Falthiissic:aste,. ainietonnae 21 min. 
Unfaithful Servant......... 20 min 
Jairus’ Daughter........... 28 min. 
Woman to Remember....... 28 min. 
Rich Young Ruler........... 28 min. 
No Greater Power.......... 24 min. 
Blind Beggar of Jerusalem... 27 min 
A Certain Nobleman........ 24 min. 
Journey into Faith......... 30 min 


*$14 during Lent 
**$12 during December 


Most experienced producer 
of religious films 


Established 1938 


1970 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 28, 


$6 


Cal. 
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World News Notes - - - - - - - By Julius F. Seebach ‘10 

Washington - - - - = 12 Canadian Affairs 24 f= eS 

MORE TROUBLE PROMISED = -° = =) wie ee eee 
Communist leader in Hungary warns against religion 

REFUGEES ARE BUILDING HOUSES - _ By Theodore J. Kleinhans 16 
The Church helps build houses for homeless Austrians 

PEOPLE CAN UNDERSTAND PICTURES - -  ByHarryJ. Kreider 19 
Long Island congregation leads audio-visual way 

A Man Can Manage without His Eyes - - - By Frank Stewart 22 
An Ohio pastor finds strength to work effectively 

Teachers Can Be Wonderful - - ~- By Josephine |. Darmstaetter 23 
A person need not preach to teach 

CONVERSATION WITH A-COLLIE - - - - - - - - 2 
Mrs. X tries to answer a question often asked 

Somebody Else Was There - - - - - = By Elsie Dean 27 
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War filled the Chirebes 


Under the shadow of Korean war, 
American ministers were reminded of the 
slogan: There are no atheists in foxholes. 
Pastors might have changed the theme to: 
There are no empty seats in threatened 
pews. 

Church attendance grew sharply with 
the increasing war news from Korea. 
Dallas, Texas, pastors reported the largest 
summer crowds since World War Il. 
Clergymen in Atlanta, Georgia, attributed 
the general rise in church attendance to 
“a spiritual craving sharpened by | the 
Korean situation.” In Portland, Oregon, 
with regular pastors out of their pulpits, 
churches were still filled to capacity. 

Although this rapid heightening of 
church attendance was not as noticeable 
in every part of the country, preachers 
all over could not help observing an emer- 
gency thirst for Gospel comfort in their 
people. The apparent need for religious 
' strength was good news. But pastors were 
sorry that a war had to be responsible. 


But missionaries suffered 

While churchmen in the United States 
saw their church pews filled, Protestant 
missionaries in Korea were facing the 
bitter and direct destruction of their 
homes. : 

Nearly 30 men, women and children 
of the Southern Presbyterian church had 
escaped to Kobe City in Japan. They 
were joined there by 24 Methodist mis- 
sionaries and 21 missionaries of the 
Northern Presbyterian church. Whole 
families left besieged South Korea with 
the few possessions they could carry in a 
suitcase. 

Meanwhile, no word came from the 
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yes 


six Methodist missionaries who were cut 
off by the Communist drive into Kaesong, | 
a city near the 38th parallel. The capture | 
of these pastors was the worst blow the 
war had delivered to Protestants. 

Exiled missionaries in Japan had no 
hope of returning. soon to their people. | 
The harsh Korean winter was approach- 
ing. In the meantime, war would ef- 
ficiently hamper any ideas of carrying 
the Gospel of love to the people of | 
demoralized Korea. | 


| 


Church views Korea 


The Korean situation demanded some | 
answers of American churches. Was the} 
United Nations’ defense of South Koreé) 
actually a defense? Would the possible! 
use of atomic weapons find sympathy in) 
the church? 

In Toronto, Canada, the Central Com i 
mittee of the World Council of Churche® 


expressed the attitude of most Prot-|) 
estants. “An act of aggression has beer | 
committed,” said the Committee. “The! 


United Nations Commission in Korea. . 


mend the United Nations .. . 
decision to meet this aggression.” 

“We stand for a just peace under th) 
rule of law,” the Committee said, “an” 
must seek peace by expanding justice any 
by attempting to reconcile contendin, 
world powers.” 

But this peace must be sought withow 
the use of atom bomb or bacteriologics!| 
warfare—‘“a destruction of life on so te: 
rible a scale as to imperil the very basis © 
which law and civilization can rest.” 
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